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STATING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL  (REGARDING  DELIVERY  OF  DOD'S 
COMPREHENSIVE  REVIEW  OF  POW/MIA  CASES) 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Military  Personnel  Subcommittee, 
Washington,  DC,  Monday,  November  20,  1995. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  5:35  p.m.  in  room 
2212,   Raybum   House   Office   Building,   Hon.    Robert   K.    Dornan 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  Dornan.  We  need  five  for  a  quorum.  We  have  got  it. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel  will  come  to  order. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  something  that  was  ordered  by  law 
in  the  fiscal  year  1995  Defense  Authorization  Act,  both  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations:  A  comprehensive  review  of  all  of  the  most 
serious  missing  in  action  cases,  the  cases  of  men  seen  alive,  photo- 
graphed alive,  good  beeper  contact  on  the  ground  after  they  had 
bailed  out;  the  cases  for  which  every  reasonable  person  believes  the 
North  Vietnamese,  now  the  Communist  Vietnamese  of  the  whole 
country,  could  easily  resolve  the  pain,  the  psychological  torture  of 
the  families,  in  some  cases  30  years,  and  say,  here  is  what  hap- 
pened to  him.  He  was  killed  by  villagers  on  the  way  to  prison.  That 
is  understandable.  It  happens  in  every  war. 

For  some  reason,  this  comprehensive  review  has  been  denied  to 
Senator  Bob  Smith,  who  was  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Missing  in 
Action  Committee  in  the  Senate  for  2  years;  their  work  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  winter  of  1992.  I  have  just  been  over  to  room 
800  of  Crystal  City  IV,  to  what  is  listed  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, POW/MIA  Office  on  the  register  in  the  lobby. 

Something  very  strange  is  going  on  that  we  can't  have  this  com- 
prehensive review.  I  asked  where  General  Wold  is.  He  is  a  good 
man,  brigadier  general,  combat  officer,  flew  A-1  propeller  spades, 
they  called  them  sky  raiders,  to  cover  downed  pilots.  They  said  he 
is  over  at  the  Pentagon  with  Assistant  Secretary  Slocombe  talking 
about  this  very  issue. 

I  said,  are  you  aware  that  Chairman  Floyd  Spence  has  written 
a  very  strong  and  stem  letter,  which  we  will  have  for  all  the  Mem- 
bers; and  he  said  it  has  made  the  rounds  from  the  Pentagon  all  the 
way  to  here.  Everybody  is  aware  of  it. 
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And  I  said,  well,  I  will  show  up  here  tomorrow  to  get  the  com- 
prehensive review.  We  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  a  subpoena  proc- 
ess by  close  of  business  tomorrow. 

Joe  Harvey  and  this  lieutenant  colonel  said.  Congressman,  "How 
about  if  General  Wold  comes  to  see  you,  whenever  you  wish,  tomor- 
row?" 

I  said,  well,  I  don't  ask  brigadier  generals  with  his  combat  record 
to  show  up  when  I  snap  my  fingers.  You  tell  him  to  pick  a  time 
that  is  convenient  with  him,  but  I  will  be  in  a  state  of  high  anxiety 
if  I  don't  have  that  comprehensive  review  by  5.  Then  I  will  have 
to  succumb  to  what  I  have  resisted  all  my  life,  which  are  conspir- 
acy theories,  which  are  getting  easier  to  accept  around  this  town, 
as  they  were  during  Nixon's  days. 

I  would  like  for  everybody  to  discuss,  and  I  will  shut  up  and  be 
quiet  for  a  moment,  and  let  my  members  ask  questions  about  the 
analysis  before  you  find  the  letter  to  Secretary  Perry,  that  is  polite 
but  certainly  very  stern;  Floyd  Spence's  letter  to  me  in  regard  to 
a  letter  that  Sam  Johnson,  7  years  in  Hanoi,  poor  Member,  that 
is  like  its  his  middle  name,  7  years  in  Hanoi;  ranking  members  on 
the  full  committee,  Mr.  Pickett  on  this  committee — and  since  it  is 
my  letter,  that  is  four  of  the  five  subcommittee  chairmen.  And  Mr. 
Bateman  said  he  is  with  us,  and  then  I  see  that  letter  we  all  signed 
is  attached. 

Here  is  my  letter  to  Secretary  Perry,  and  then  you  will  notice  I 
underlined,  on  the  first  page  and  initialed  it,  that  we  want  the 
comprehensive  review  containing  the  original  complete  analysts' 
assessments  of  all  MIA  cases  by  not  later  than  November  22.  That 
is 

Mr.  Chapla.  Wednesday. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  That  is  Wednesday.  I  will  move  it  up  a  day  because 
I  am  nervous  with  the  House  going  out  and  not  coming  back  until 
a  week  from  tomorrow,  so  we  will  be  out  a  full  7  days,  that  they 
will  be  sliding  this.  That  is  why  I  am  going  to  do  a  5-minute  special 
order  tonight  on  Bosnia. 

There  is  a  great  chance  that  without  the  House  or  the  Senate 
having  the  President  make  his  case,  thousands  of  troops  will  be  on 
their  way  to  Bosnia.  They  are  training  for  this  in  Europe  now.  The 
rumors  are  confirmed  that  they  will  be  departing  within  48  hours 
if  anything  is  signed  in  Dayton.  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  very  de- 
structive to  the  confidence  between 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skelton.  There's  an  AP  article  that  just  came  across  the 
wire  on  how,  at  least  temporarily,  the  talks  have  broken  down. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  They  broke  down  Sunday. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Well,  they  are  not  back  on  line. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Well,  I  don't  mind  saying  this  for  the  record.  When 
you  have  a  war  criminal  at  the  top  who  started  all  this  killing  and 
ethnic  cleansing,  it  is  hard  to  come  to  reasonable  agreements  in 
talks,  even  at  the  base  where  the  Wright  brothers  first  made  a 
turn  in  an  aircraft,  straight  and  level,  the  Kitty  Hawk,  figure 
eights  at  the  field  there  at  Wright-Patterson. 

You  will  notice  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Perry  on  the  16th,  that  is  al- 
ready 4  days  ago,  that  I  said,  "Please  cooperate  on  this.  The  fami- 


lies  want  this!"  Some  people  over  there  used  the  family  as  a  reason 
not  to  give  us  what  we  are  entitled  to  have  by  law. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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The  Honorable  William  J.  Perry 

Secretary  of  Defense 

The  Pentagon 

Washington,  D.C.  20301-1000 

Dear  Secretary  Perry: 

I  am  extremely  concerned  with  the  Department  of  Defense's 
apparent  refusal  to  provide  to  this  committee,  in  a  timely 
manner,  the  individual  case  files  and  analysts'  assessments  that 
underlie  the  department's  recently  released  statistical  analysis, 
"A  Zero-Based  Comprehensive  Review  of  Cases  Involving  Unaccounted 
for  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia."   It  is  beginning  to  appear,  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  case  files  and  analysts'  assessments  are 
being  withheld  from  this  committee  and  Congress  without 
justification. 

Moreover,  the  department's  inability  to  provide  analysts 
from  the  Defense  Prisoner  of  War/Missing  in  Action  Office  to 
testify  during  a  recent  November  14  subcommittee  hearing,  as  well 
as  a  lack  of  commitment  thus  far  to  provide  such  analysts  for 
future  hearings,  only  fuels  the  perception  that  the  department  is 
somehow  seeking  to  avoid  a  full  and  open  discussion  of  the 
POW/MIA  issue. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  take  a  personal  role  in  ensuring  the 
department's  compliance  with  Representative  Rol>ert  K.  Dornan's 
November  16  letter  regarding  committee  access  to  the 
aforementioned  individual  case  files  and  analysts'  assessments, 
as  well  as  the  appearance  of  certain  witnesses  at  upcoming 
hearings. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee  does  not  have  further 
problems  obtaining  the  department's  timely  cooperation  on  these 
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important  matters.   However,  if  the  department  chooses  not  to 
cooperate,  I  am  committed  to  using  the  committee's  full  powers  to 
secure  the  information  and  witnesses  it  seeks. 


With  regards,  I  am 

Sincerely, 


C^<5-^  Qk^^^^^^e^^ 


Floyd  D.  Spence 
Chairman 
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The  Honorable  Robert  K.  Dornan 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 

Committee  on  National  Security 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Bob: 

I  want  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  November  17  concerning 
the  Military  Personnel  Subcommittee's  investigation  of  POW/MIA 
cases. 

I  strongly  agree  with  your  premise  that  the  Committee  on 
National  Security  needs  to  secure  available  information  in  order 
to  obtain  as  full  an  accounting  as  possible  of  the  whereabouts  of 
former  prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in  action.   To  this 
end,  and  as  I  understand  the  situation.  Department  of  Defense 
officials  made  a  commitment  to  you  at  your  subcommittee's 
November  14  hearing  to  produce  the  information  you  are  requesting 
by  the  end  of  this  month. 

To  reinforce  the  imperative  that  the  Committee  on  National 
Security  be  furnished  the  information  and  witnesses  necessary  to 
properly  conduct  its  oversight  activities,  I  have  written  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  to  urge  compliance  with  your  request 
for  access  to  individual  POW/MIA  case  files  and  analysts' 
assessments,  as  well  as  to  provide  specific  witnesses  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel. 

1  believe  that  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  should  always 
remain  an  instrument  of  last  resort.   Because  you  have  just 
recently  raised  this  issue  with  me,  and  I  have  therefore  been 
unable  to  contact  appropriate  Department  of  Defense  officials,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  gauge  whether  or  not  subpoenas  are 
necessary  to  compel  the  department  to  comply  with  your  request. 
Accordingly,  I  believe  it  is  premature  to  consider  the  issuance 
of  subpoenas  at  this  time.   I  would  like  to  work  with  you  and  the 
department  in  the  days  ahead  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement 
that  addresses  the  interests  of  all  parties  involved. 
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You  have  my  personal  assurance  that  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  unwilling  to  work  constructively  with  the  committee  on 
these  issues,  I  will  work  to  obtain  the  information  and  witnesses 
to  which  it  is  entitled  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


With  personal  regards,  I  am 


Sincerely, 


Floyd  D.^pence 
Chairman 


CC:   The  Honorable  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
The  Honorable  Owen  B.  Pickett 
The  Honorable  Duncan  Hunter 
The  Honorable  Joel  Hefley 
The  Honorable  Curt  Weldon 
The  Honorable  Sam  Johnson 


November  17, 1995 


The  Honorable  Floyd  Spence 
Chairman,  National  Security  Committee 
2120  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Chairmgm  Spence: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Military  Personnel  Subcommittee,  within  the  context  of 
Committee  Rule  12,  I  am  asking  your  permission  to  issue  a  subpoena  to  the  Defense 
Department  for  the  Comprehensive  Review  of  PW/MIA  cases  and  for  witnesses  to 
testify  before  my  Subcommittee  at  hearings  related  to  these  analysts'  assessments 
on  November  28.  In  addition,  in  accordance  with  Congressional  oversight  of  the  fate 
of  hundreds  of  military  opersonnel  still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  would  like  to 
subpoena  the  members  of  the  Clinton  Administration  delegation  who  are  scheduled 
to  travel  to  Vietnam  to  negotiate  the  POW/MIA  issue  based  upon  this  document. 

Today  is  the  one  year  anniversary  of  the  date  under  federal  law,  based  on  the 
1995  Defense  Authorization  Act,  the  DOD  was  mandated  to  dleiver  the 
Comprehensive  Review  to  the  Congress.  They  have  refused  to  present  the  Congress 
a  copy  of  the  unclassified  document  which  is  the  Defense  analysts'  assessment  of  all 
individual  POW/MIA  cases.  I  chaired  a  November  14  hearing  on  this  matter,  at 
which  time  the  Defense  Department  forbade  the  analysts  who  compiled  the 
document  from  appearing  by  calling  them  "unessential  persons." 

Worse,  the  Clinton  Administration  is  sending  a  negotiating  team  to  Vietnam 
scheduled  to  depart  on  November  29  to  discuss  the  Review  with  the  Vietnamese 
Communists.  The  National  League  of  POW/MIA  Families,  the  National  Alliance  of 
POW/MIA  Families,  the  American  Legion  and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
believe  that  this  delegation  is  premature  and  will  attempt  to  deliver  the  coup  de 
grace  and  writte  off  the  MIA  issue  forever.  The  families  of  the  missing  men  and 
veterans  organizations  are  begging  us  to  obtain  subpoenas  in  order  to: 

1)  Direct  the  DOD  to  present  us  the  analysts  assessments  of  each  case  by  not  later 
than  November  22,  one  week  before  the  November  28  hearing,  so  that  we  have 
sufficient  time  to  study  the  case  assessments. 

2)  To  have  present  at  the  November  28  Subcommittee  hearing  on  the 
Comprehensive  Review  the  analysts  whose  assessments  comprise  the  review:  Gary 
Sydow,  Melinda  Cook,  Warren  Gray,  and  the  Director  of  the  DPMO  James  Wold. 


3)  To  have  present  at  a  November  30  Subcommittee  hearing  on  "Negotiating 
Strategy  with  the  Vietnamese  Based  on  the  Comprehensive  Review,"  those  CUnton 
Administration  officials  scheduled  to  lead  the  delegation:  James  Wold  of  DPMO; 
Kent  Weideman  of  State  Department;  and  Hershel  Gober  of  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  issuing  the  subpoenas.  For  30  years  I  have 
attempted  to  find  honest  answers  for  the  families  of  the  missing  men.   I  bewlieve 
that  this  document  and  these  hearings  will  contribute  to  finding  those  answers  and 
to  send  a  strong  Congressional  message  to  the  Vietnamese  Communists  that  it  is 
time  to  fully  account  for  our  missing  heroes. 


Sincerely 


Robert  R.  Doman 
U.S.  Congressman 
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The  Honorable  William  Perry 
Secretary  of  Defense 
The  Pentagon 
Washington,  DC  20301 

Dear  Secretary  Perry: 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Subcommittee  on  Personnel  on 
November  28, 1995  I  am  conducting  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  U.S.  and 
Vietnamese  government  knowledge  and  accountability  of  U.S.  POW/MIAs  in 
Indochina.  The  central  document  to  be  discussed  the  hearing  will  be  the  1995 
Comprehensive  Review  of  Indochina  POW/MIA  cases  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  required  by  the  FY  1995  Defense  Authorization  Act,  which  was  not 
provided  to  myself  or  other  members  of  Congress  for  my  November  14  hearing. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  discuss  these  issues,  my  staff  will  need  a  copy  of  the 
'Comprehensive  Review  containing  the  orginal  complete  analysts'  assessments  of  all 
I  MIA  cases  by  not  later  tHan  NovemhRr  'I'i.  This  document  is  not  classitied.  thus  '^ 
there  is  no  valid  UJiiidtie  from  witholding  it  from  the  Congress. 


In  addition,  we  will  update  discussions  on  cases  of  MIAs  brought  up  in 
previous  Subcommittee  hearings.  These  include  the  live  sightings  at  Dak  Chuong 
Laos;  the  case  of  Col.  Frank  Gould,  Refno  1959;  Col.  Charles  Davis  Refno  1600;  and 
the  case  of  Sgt.  Peter  Cressman  and  the  ""Baron  52"  airplane  in  Laos  Case  Refno 
1983,  as  well  as,  the  declassified  1991-92  assesment  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
the  May  22, 1992  presentation  by  Undersecratery  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz  to  the 
Vietnamese  Government. 

Please  submit  for  review  all  records  from  CILHI  related  to  their 
determination  on  the  remains  related  to  Case  Refno  1530,  Refno  1600  and  Refno 
1983.  In  addition,  please  submit  all  intelligence  records  reveiwed  by  the  AFIRB 
Board  related  to  these  cases. 

If  necessary  we  can  discuss  the  analytic  case  by  case  results  by  reference 
niimber  rather  than  names  to  be  sensitive  to  the  families.  I  need  to  receive  the 
anal3rtic  product  whether  by  refno  or  by  name  within  the  categories  defined  in  the 
Zero-Based  Summary. 

I  hereby  request  that  the  following  Defense  Department  personnel  testify  at 
the  hearing: 
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Deputy  Asst.  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Policy  James  Wold  regarding  the 

Comprehensive  Review; 

DPMO  analyst  for  Vietnam  Gary  Sidow  regarding  the  Comprehensive 

Review  and  the  1987  SNIE; 

DPMO  analyst  for  Vietnam  Mehnda  Cook  regarding  the  Comprehensive 

Review  and  1987  SNIE; 

DPMO  analyst  for  Laos  and  Cambodia  Warren  Gray; 

The  primary  author  of  the  DOD  Inspector  General's  Office  August  1995 

Report  on  the  DPMO. 

My  subcommittee  staff  will  be  in  direct  contact  vnth  your  office  regarding  the 
specific  focus  and  requirements  of  this  hearing.  Witnesses  will  be  expected  to 
testify  under  oath,  if  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this  hearing  before  my 
subcommittee,  please  contact  either  myself  of  my  staff  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  we  will  need  to  subpoena  the  Defense  analysts  to  testify,  please  let  us  know 
by  November  22  so  that  I  can  ask  Chairman  Floyd  Spence  to  convene  the  full 
Committee  to  impliment  the  subpoena  process. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
Comprehensive  Review  and  the  candid  and  detailed  testimony  on  the  POW/MIA 
issue.  I  would  appreciate  confirmation  of  DOD  witness  attendance  at  the  hearing  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Sincerely, 
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Mr.  Skelton.  Along  that  same  line,  may  I  ask  you  two  questions, 
please? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes,  please. 

Mr.  Skelton.  My  understanding,  and  it  is  only  a  cursory  under- 
standing; I  know  you  have  dealt  with  it  far  more  than  I  have,  is 
that  families  were  to  be  notified  before  they  wanted  to  make  any- 
thing public. 

No.  2,  have  you  or  anyone  on  the  staff  talked  to  Pete  Peterson 
on  this? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  should  have  talked  to  Pete.  He  is  on  your  side  of 
the  aisle,  so  naturally  I  would  go  to  Sam  Johnson  first.  I  would 
have  loved  to  have  talked  to  Pete  on  this.  Congressman  Peterson 
of  Florida  has  always  been  excellent  on  candor  and  opening  up. 

I  am  sorry.  I  did  speak  to  Pete  about  this,  but  it  has  been  about 
2  weeks  ago,  and  he  said,  of  course,  we  should  have  the  comprehen- 
sive review.  Anything  you  can  do  to  help  me.  But  I  haven't  brought 
him  up  to  speed  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks. 

Now,  before — and  I  don't  have  to  read  it  to  you.  Let's  just  all 
take  a  moment  and  read  the  resolution. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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RESOLUTION 

Stating  the  sense  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
of  the  Committee  on  National  Security  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

1  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Subcommittee 

2  on  Military  Personnel  of  the  Committee  on  National  Secu- 

3  rity  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that: 

4  (1)  Section  1034  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 

5  thorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1995   (Public  Law 

6  103-337)  required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  sub- 

7  mit  to  Congress  a  report  listing  by  name  all  military 

8  personnel  about  whom  it  is  possible  that  officials  of 

9  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Lao  Peo- 

10  pie's  Democratic  Republic  can  produce  additional  in- 

11  formation  or  remains  that  could  lead  to  the  maxi- 

12  mum  possible  accounting  for  those  personnel,  as  de- 

13  termined  on  the  basis  of  all  information  available  to 

14  the  United  States  Government. 

15  (2)    The    Secretary    of   Defense,    in    February 

16  1995,  indicated  that  the  Department  was  conducting 

17  a  "comprehensive  review"  of  all  cases  of  Americans 

18  who  never  returned  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  prom- 

19  ised  to  provide  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  this 

20  "painstaking  case-by-case  review"  when  completed. 


25-449  -  96  -  2 
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2 

1  In  June  1995,  in  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 

2  tee,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 

3  POW/MIA  Affairs  reiterated  the  promise  to  provide 

4  the  comprehensive  review. 

5  (3)  Although  the  Department  of  Defense  has 

6  provided  to  the  subcommittee  a  statistical  analysis 

7  entitled   "A  Zero-Based   Comprehensive   Review  of 

8  Cases    Involving    Unaccounted    for    Americans    in 

9  Southeast  Asia,"  dated  November  13,  1995,  the  De- 

10  partment  has  failed  to  provide  to  the  subcommittee 

11  the  individual  case  files  and  analysts'   assessments 

12  that  underlie  that  statistical  analysis. 

13  (4)  The  inability  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

14  to  provide  analysts  from  the  Defense  Prisoner  of 

15  War/Missing  in  Action  Office  to  testify  before  the 

16  subcommittee  at  its  November  14,  1995,  hearing,  as 

17  well  as  a  lack  of  commitment  thus  far  to  provide 

18  such  analysts  for  future  hearings,  creates  the  per- 

19  ception  that  the  Department  is  seeking  to  avoid  a 

20  full  and  open  discussion  of  the  POW/MIA  issue. 

21  (5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  take  a  per- 

22  sonal  role  in  ensuring  that  the  Department  of  De- 

23  fense  complies  with  the  November  16,   1995,  letter 

24  of  the  subcommittee  chairman  regarding  access  by 

25  the  subconmiittee  to  the  individual  case  files  and  an- 
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3 

1  alysts'  assessments  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3),  as 

2  well  as  the  appearance  of  certain  witnesses  at  up- 

3  coming  hearings  of  the  subcommittee. 

4  (6)  If  the  Department  of  Defense  insists  upon 

5  not  furnishing  to  the  subcommittee  the  information 

6  and  witnesses  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4), 

7  the  subcommittee  is  prepared  to  undertake  all  avail- 

8  able  congressional  remedies  to  secure  such  inform a- 

9  tion  and  witnesses. 
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Mr.  Skelton.  Am  I  correct  on  the  first — my  first  question? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Oh,  about  the  famiUes?  Oh,  that  is  excellent. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  That  is  important.  General  Wold,  and  I  repeat,  and 
I  am  not  damning  with  faint  praise,  this  is  a  good  man.  You  can 
see  he  has  a  good  heart.  He  said,  I  want  to  sign  personally  a  letter 
to  each  one  of  the  two  thousand  almost  two  hundred — 2,200  fami- 
lies about  what  we  found  in  the  comprehensive  review. 

I  think  I  am  a  good  person.  And  I  said  back  to  him.  General,  we 
know  that  half  of  these  cases  were  killed  in  action,  eyewitnesses  to 
a  dead  body,  body  not  recovered;  positions  about  to  be  overrun.  And 
another  quarter,  a  quarter  of  the  2,200,  are  men  lost  at  sea,  shot 
up,  airplane  trying  to  get  back  to  a  carrier  at  night,  down  into  the 
ocean. 

I  said,  but  we  are  talking  about  200  or  300  cases  here.  The  other 
families  want  the  pain  resolved  for  the  200  or  300  other  cases 
quickly  enough  so  just  sign  the  letters  to  the  200  or  300.  You  are 
going  to  be  signing  letters  for  2  weeks  and  that  is  going  to  lend  it- 
self to  conspiracies,  that  there  is  a  huge  delay.  This  group  that  Ann 
Griffiths  has  been  invited  to  join,  the  executive  director  of  the 
League  of  Families,  but  doesn't  want  to  go  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  going  to  push  through  this  November  29  date. 

Now,  I  also  have  that  I  can  get  to  all  of  you,  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer's  Association  trade  fair  all  day  long  on  the  29th  of  this 
month,  in  9  days,  as  though  everything  has  been  resolved;  that  the 
comprehensive  review  isn't  going  to  have  one  man's  name  on  it 
that  the  North  Vietnamese — the  Hanoi  Vietnamese  Government 
could  clear  up  in  a  minute. 

Why  are  we  plunging  ahead  as  though  we  are  reconstructing 
Germany  or  Japan  after  World  War  II?  This  is  still  a  state  with 
the  worst  human  rights,  according  to  Mr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
worst  human  rights  violations  on  the  planet,  with  the  exception  of 
China,  which  is  1.25  billion  people.  So  the  families  want  this. 

Now,  here  is  the  other  final  answer  to  that,  Ike:  I  said,  I'm  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee.  I'm  on  my  7th  year.  Let's  go  up  to 
room  405  and  give  it  to  me.  Somebody  whispered  to  me,  and  an- 
other Member  reminded  me,  it  is  not  classified.  We  shouldn't  have 
to  do  that. 

But  I  said,  if  there  is  some  sensitivity  for  the  families,  while  you 
are  notifying  them,  give  me  the  list  upstairs  so  I  can  prepare  as 
the  chairman,  inform  my  subcommittee  members.  We  all  have  a 
top  secret  clearance.  We  all  would  be  extremely  sensitive  to  not 
hurting  families.  Let's  get  the  process  going.  We  are  part  of  the 
Government.  And  he  said — seemed  to  indicate  he  would  think 
about  it. 

Now,  the  bad  part,  Ike,  is  they  promised  us — ^you  were  there  at 
our  committee  hearing,  June  28,  this  year — that  they  would  have 
this  review  by  mid-July.  This  is  July  to  August  to  September.  It 
is  4  months  late.  It  is  breaking  the  law  not  just  to  be  4  months 
late  but  not  to  have  been  finished  in  the  spring.  In  the  spring,  they 
went  before  Senator  Bob  Smith's  committee  and  said,  we  will  have 
it  late  spring.  Then  in  late  spring,  they  said,  we  will  have  it  mid- 
July. 
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When  he  came  before  us  June  28,  he  repeated  the  mid-July.  Here 
we  are  4  months  beyond  that,  down  to  the  wire,  talking  about  sub- 
poenas and  we  have  to  send  this  stern  letter  from  Chairman 
Spence  and  then  have  our  staff  bum  the  midnight  oil  last  night  to 
make  up  this  resolution. 

So  let's,  if  we  could,  all  read  the  resolution.  I  have  already  read 
it.  And  if  anybody  has  been  reading  it  while  we  are  talking,  it  is 
very  short.  Ask  me  if  there  are  any  amendments  you  would  like  to 
make,  corrections,  or  anything  you  think  isn't  fair.  I  think  it  is 
pretty  good  congressional  language. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  this,  the  SECDEF 
promised  the  beginning  of  this  year  that  he  would  have  this  com- 
prehensive review.  It  has  been  put  off.  They  haven't  delivered  on 
it.  And  what 

Mr.  Dornan.  They  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Oh,  they  have  finished  it? 

Mr.  Dornan.  That  is  the  problem.  They  have  done  it  and  will  not 
give  it  to  us,  and  we  are  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hunter.  OK.  So  this  is  to  urge  them  to  come  in  and  give 
it  to  us? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hunter.  And  if  they  don't,  we  are  going  to  go  to  subpoena? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  presume  we  are  going  to  subpoena? 

Mr.  Dornan.  Yes.  Just  look  at  section  (1).  It  is  talking  about  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  this  year.  I  mean,  this  ended  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  Obviously,  we  are  in  battling  continuing  resolution.  So 
they  defy  Public  Law  103-337,  and  it  is  the  report  listing  by  name 
all  military  personnel — now,  listen  how  reasonable  this  is — about 
whom  it  is  possible. 

When  you  have  a  photograph  of  someone  surrounded  by  Eastern 
European  photographers,  East  Germans,  Czechoslovakian,  Com- 
munist photographers,  Indians,  so-called  unaligned  nations,  Cuban 
photographers,  and  he  is  alive  and  there  are  little  rips  all  over  his 
flak  suit — I  am  thinking  of  Ron  Dodge — and  his  fists  are  clenched 
and  he  is  alive  in  a  village  in  captivity,  I  would  push  that  photo- 
graph in  their  face  in  Hanoi,  and  6  months  later  Ron  Dodge's  re- 
mains magically  appeared  off  a  shelf  in  a  warehouse  in  Hanoi. 
That  is  what  is  so  loathsome  about  this  problem. 

Article  (2)  says,  in  February  1995,  they  were  conducting  this 
comprehensive  review  of  all  cases  of  Americans  who  never  re- 
turned. Some  of  them  can  be  dispensed  with  easily.  Last  heard  con- 
tacting the  aircraft  carrier  command  and  control  center  10  minutes 
out  and  disappeared  off  the  radar  screen,  obviously  someone  like 
that  went  in  the  water.  That  is  their  word,  painstaking  case-by- 
case  review. 

Paragraph  (3),  they  provided  the  subcommittee  a  statistical  anal- 
ysis. This,  by  this  title,  "Zero-Based  Comprehensive  Review,"  is  a 
PR  summation  with  no  names  in  it. 

Mr.  Hunter.  So  what  you  are  saying  is  they  have  given  us  a 
summation  that  lacks  the  depth  that  allows  us  to  really  analyze 
that  we  are  not  getting  what  we  want? 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Now,  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Hunter.  OK. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Then  it  says,  the  inability  to  provide  analysts.  Now, 
remember  the  reason  they  didn't  provide  analysts  when  we  last 
met  last  week  was  they  said  they  weren't  essential.  And  for  those 
of  you  that  were  here,  you  recall  I  took  exception  to  that.  Owen 
was  here.  I  said,  if  there  is  any  person  in  the  Federal  Government 
that  is  essential,  it  is  an  analyst  trying  to  relieve  the  psychological 
torture  and  anxiety  of  a  family  member  who  lost  someone  between 
1963  and  1973. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Excuse  me.  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Sure. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Did  you  ask  earlier  that  the  analysts  be  there? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Oh,  by  name. 

Mr.  Skelton.  And  they  didn't  bring  them? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  And  General  Wold  showed  up  and  said,  "I  am 
sorry,  they  have  all  been  sent  home  as  nonessential."  And  I  made 
the  point  that  I  know  is  true,  because  these  are  good  people.  They 
were  sitting  at  home  and  they  would  have  come  in  even  if  they  had 
forfeited  a  day's  pay.  And  all  of  us  kept  saying  in  both  parties,  you 
will  get  your  retroactive  pay.  So  they  were  paid  to  sit  home,  be 
called  nonessential,  when  in  their  hearts  most  of  them  wanted  to 
be  at  the  hearing,  those  that  aren't  aware  that  there  may  be  some 
pressure  here. 

And  then  article  (5),  we  are  asking  Perry,  another  excellent  pub- 
lic servant,  a  very  good  man  with  a  good  heart,  to  take  a  personal 
role  in  ensuring  this.  I  have  been  trying  to  track  him  down  in  the 
Balkans  today. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  paragraph  (5). 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Right. 

Mr.  Buyer.  This  is  what  your  entire  resolution  focuses  toward. 

If  I  could  ask  counsel,  would  you — let  me  ask  you  this,  because 
I  would  almost  recommend  that  you  state  somewhere  in  this  para- 
graph or  at  the  end  that  you  incorporate  the  letter  by  reference, 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  SCHWEITER.  OK. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Perry? 

Mr.  Buyer.  In  other  words,  this  letter,  if  you  are  asking  for  his 
insurance,  in  this  particular  letter,  you  mentioned  in  the  November 
16  letter,  but  I  would  say  the  hearing  incorporates  said  letter  by 
reference. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  We  can  do  that  by  putting  in  the  word  "attached," 
the  Department  of  Defense  complies  with  the  attached. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Wait  a  second. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  In  a  resolution,  can  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Schweiter.  Well,  I  mean,  you  can  make  the  letter  an  attach- 
ment to  the  resolution  if  you  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Right. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  should  take  a  personal 
role  in  ensuring  that  the  Department  of  Defense  complies  with  the 
November  16  letter  of  the  subcommittee  chairman  herein  incor- 
porated by  reference. 
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Mr.  SCHWEITER.  Incorporated  herein  by  reference,  or  attached 
hereto. 

Mr.  Buyer.  The  subcommittee  chairman — I  would  move  that  we 
add  the  language,  herein  incorporated  by  reference. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

So  done. 

Mr.  Skelton.  My  last  inquiry? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Yes.  Please,  everybody  keep  inquiring  so  we  all 
have  the  same  body  of  knowledge  here. 

Mr.  Skelton.  This  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  this  is  your  last 
shot? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  And  because  of  the  rhythms  of  this 
Hill,  we  are  going  to  have  very — look,  this  is  a  bipartisan  complaint 
of  mine.  Reagan  did  it — no,  I  go  way  back.  LBJ.  did  it.  Nixon  did 
it.  Carter  did  it.  Reagan  did  it.  Bush  did  it. 

When  we  go  out  for  a  long  break  between  Congresses  or  between 
sessions  of  a  Congress,  Presidents  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
do  what  they  choose  and  face  the  music  in  January.  The  way  we 
used  to  operate,  we  would  come  back  in  January  for  one  or  two 
votes  and  disappear  for  a  month,  and  most  Congressmen  would 
take  some  very  valuable  fact-finding  trips  around  the  world  to  stay 
on  top  of  these  tough  foreign  policy  and  foreign  aid  situations 
around  the  world;  and  the  President  sometimes  will  get  a  4-month 
window  to  do  things. 

That  is  what  happened  putting  troops  into  Lebanon  where  they 
weren't  allowed  to  have  magazines  in  their  gun.  And  I  spoke  to 
that  young  marine  who  was  fumbling  to  get  his  magazine  in,  and 
he  told  me  personally  what  was  in  the  press,  that  the  guy  driving 
the  white  van  that  killed  220  marines,  17  sailors,  and  4  army  was 
smiling  as  he  was  about  to  atomize  himself  and  kill  all  of  these 
people.  Grenada,  it  was  2  days  after  the  explosion  in  1983,  these 
are  at  the  end  of  a  session  when  people  are  about  to  leave  for  3 
or  4  months. 

We  have  wonderful  focus  when  there  are  535  of  us  here  on  the 
Hill,  but  when  we  bust  up  into  535  disparate  Members  all  over  the 
country,  it  gives  the  bully  pulpit  excellent  focus  to  do  what  he 
wants,  explain  it  the  way  he  wants,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  being 
pushed  into  that. 

Mr.  Skelton.  How  about  December  20,  1989,  Panama? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  The  same  thing.  Remember,  we  had  Cheney  in 
front  of  us  and  Colin  Powell,  and  I  said,  you  mean  you  are  spring 
loaded,  that  if  somebody  else  gets  hurt,  we  move?  And  you  remem- 
ber what  they  said?  We  are  spring  loaded.  And  when  Roberto  Paz, 
United  States  Marine,  born  in  Colombia  but  an  American  officer, 
was  shot  in  the  back  in  that  car,  they  were  on  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  reason  we  had  him  before  us  is  because  Major 
Renaldi  had  come  over  to  our  side,  and  when  he  turned  his  .45  over 
to  the  dictator,  Torrijos,  he  was  murdered  but  tortured  first.  They 
found  over  400  cigarette  burns  on  his  body.  That  is  when  we  did 
nothing.  That  is  why  we  were  all  in  such  a  state. 

But  by  the  time  it  happened  the  next  time,  bingo,  they  were  able 
to  move  and  we  were  out,  although  we  would  probably  approve 
that.  But  this  is  one  of  those  times  when  I  feel  I  am  being  pushed 
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into  a  window,  along  with  Bosnia,  where  the  House  is  being  told 
to  fund  this  and  back  off.  We  will  make  all  decisions. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Chairman — go  ahead. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  didn't  know  if  I  was  being  recognized  to  make  a 
motion  here. 

Is  that  appropriate  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  am  convinced. 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  would  like  to  have  something  to  say,  if  you  don't 
mind. 

Mr.  Dornan.  Oh,  please.  No,  fine.  I  always  want  to  hear  from 
my  ranking  member. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  OWEN  PICKETT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  VIRGINIA,  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER,  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  letter  to  Secretary  Perry  says 
that  you  want  the  information  presented  to  you  not  later  than  No- 
vember 22,  and  you  reiterate  on  the  second  page  of  the  letter  that 
if  we  will  need  to  subpoena  the  Defense  analysts  to  testify,  please 
let  us — you,  you  writing  the  letter — know  by  November  22. 

Mr.  Dornan.  True. 

Mr.  Pickett.  So  the  return  date  for  the  information,  as  set  forth 
in  your  letter,  is  November  22.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
wait  until  November  22  before  we  take  any  action,  anticipating 
that  the  Secretary  is  not  going  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Now,  I  understand  from  Mr.  Chapla  that  he  has  been  in  commu- 
nication with  the  staff  at  the  Secretary's  office,  and  I  hope  I  am  not 
telling  anything  inappropriate,  but  there  is  a  letter  that  the  staff 
is  working  on  in  response. 

Mr.  Dornan.  Is  that  true,  John? 

Mr.  Chapla.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickett.  How  far  can  we  go  without  compromising  your 
sources  of  information? 

Mr.  Chapla.  I  think  the  only  thing  that  is  certain  to  say  at  this 
point  is  that  there  is  a  letter  that  is  working  in  response  that 
would  indicate  a  favorable  response  to  Mr.  Dornan's  letter,  but  that 
was  at  the  staff  level  and  had  not  been 

Mr.  Dornan.  By  the  22d? 

Mr.  Chapla.  By  the  22d,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  as  convinced  as  you  are 
that  Congress  has  a  right  to  this  information,  but  I  don't  believe 
that  any  of  us  want  to  unnecessarily  complicate  the  process. 

And  since  your  own  communication  to  the  Secretary  gave  until 
the  22d,  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  we  defer  action  on  this  until 
the  22d.  I  will  agree  to  a  telephone  conference  call  to  take  action, 
if  you  want  to,  if  you  don't  get  something  by  the  22d. 

Mr.  Dornan.  I  agree  with  you  on  the  date.  It  is  in  writing.  How- 
ever, I  wish  John  had  told  me  what  he  had  told  you. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Well,  this  just  came  out  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Dornan.  OK.  I  would  think  then  we  should  put  some  teeth 
into  this.  What  do  you  think?  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  put  some 
teeth  into  it? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  be  heard  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  appreciate  what  Mr.  Pickett  has  said,  but  I  don't 
think — this  resolution  simply  urges  them  to  act  in  good  faith.  If 
they  act  in  good  faith 

Mr.  Pickett.  We  don't  have  any  evidence  they  are  not  acting  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Well,  with  the  passage  of  time 

Mr.  Pickett.  Put  the  date  down  of  November  22,  and  if  the  Sec- 
retary complies  by  that,  he  certainly  is  acting  in  good  faith  and 
within  the  timeframes  established. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  guess  that  is  my  point,  that  we  are  going  to  go 
out  here  in  a  few  hours  and  be  out  for  10  days.  If  this  information 
that  the  staff  has  doesn't  turn  out  to  be  fruitful,  then  we  have  lost 
that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they — if  they  get  this  right  now, 
this  isn't  an  onerous  letter.  It  simply  urges  that  the  SECDEF  act 
in  good  faith.  It  doesn't  subpoena  him,  and  I  don't  see  what  is 
wrong — anything  wrong  with — we  have  got  everybody  together. 
Let's  pass  this  resolution  and  get  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Pickett.  It  is  not  accurate.  That  is  why  we  shouldn't  pass 
it.  We  shouldn't  pass  resolutions  that  are  not  accurate. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  see  what  you  mean.  We  need  to  change  the  date? 

Mr.  Hunter.  My  answer  is,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  amend  it, 
to  agree  to  amending  it,  but  I  think  we  should  pass  something 
while  we  are  still  in  session  here.  I  don't  think  it  is  onerous,  and 
if  they  don't  act,  then  at  least  they  have  got  this  resolution.  They 
know  that  it  is  important  and  serious  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  rest 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Is  there  a  date  we  should  change  here? 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  don't  know  where  the  rest  of  you  all  are  going  to 
be.  I'm  not  going  anywhere.  I  don't  have  any  trips  planned.  I  am 
available  and  I  will  be  happy,  if  necessary,  to  work  this  through 
a  conference  telephone  call  where  we  can  all  get  together  and  agree 
that  if  the  request  is  not  met,  as  specified  in  the  letter  making  the 
request,  then  the  subcommittee  should  take  action.  But  I  just  don't 
think  it  reflects  very  well  on  the  subcommittee  to  take  presumptive 
action  anticipating  that  the  Secretary  is  not  going  to  do  what  he 
has  been  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  hurts  him  any.  I  think  he  can 
figure 

Mr.  Pickett.  It  is  not  a  way  to  do  business.  You  don't  go  about 
beating  somebody  over  the  head  when  they  haven't  had  a  chance 
to  comply  with  your  request. 

Mr.  Hunter.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  my  point  is  that  this 
resolution  doesn't  beat  him  over  the  head.  It  just  asks  him  to  act 
in  good  faith,  and  this  is  the  last  time  we  are  going  to  be  in  session 
and  the  chairman  is  going  to  be  able  to  get  a  quorum  of  folks  to- 
gether. We  are  going  to  be  out  of  here  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Pickett.  What  reason  do  you  have  to  ask  him  to  act  in  good 
faith  when  the  terminal  date  for  the  request  hasn't  come  yet? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Because  I  would  say  that  we  are  pretty  close,  if  this 
isn't  the  11th  hour,  it  will  do  until  the  11th  hour  comes  along.  This 
is  the  20th.  In  a  few  hours,  it  will  be  the  21st. 

Mr.  Pickett.  What  does  that  have  to  do  with  the  Secretary's 
compliance  request  when  it  says  November  22? 
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Mr.  Hunter.  Because  this  is  the  last  time  that  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  meet  as  a  body  and  have  a  quorum  of  people  to  do  what 
the  chairman  has  asked.  Now,  certainly  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  big  enough  that  if  we  pass  this  just  as  he  was  handing  us  the 
paper  that  we  asked  for,  then  he  will  know  that  we  acted  in  good 
faith  and  it  was  the  last  time  we  could  meet. 

What  I  am  worried  about  is  that  if  the  chairman  wants  to  get 
a  vote  on  this,  this  is  the  last  time  you  can  do  this,  in  practical 
terms,  until  we  come  back.  So  my  position,  and  I  am  the  world's 
greatest  expert  on  my  position,  my  position  is  it  doesn't  hurt  any- 
thing. Let's  go  ahead  and  pass  the  doggoned  thing,  and  if  they  just 
had  it  in  their  hand,  maybe  next  time  he  will  let  the  chairman 
know  when  something  is  on  the  eve  of  coming  over  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  rely  on  a  rumor  that  comes  up  through  staff.  They  know  this 
is  important  to  him.  He  has  got  about  24  hours  before  they  run  out 
of  time.  He  hasn't  said  a  damn  thing. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  They  know  it  is  far  more  important  in  the  sense 
of  longevity  to  Senator  Bob  Smith.  He  is  in  a  deep  state  of  anxiety 
over  this. 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  reason  you  get  resolutions  like  this,  I  guess  in 
the  least,  is  for  lack  of  communication.  They  sure  haven't  commu- 
nicated with  our  chairman.  I  don't  see  any  onus  on  them  by  pass- 
ing this  thing. 

Mr.  Pickett.  It  is  not  a  question  of  onus,  it  is  a  question  of  proc- 
ess when  you  start 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Pickett  [continuing].  Criticizing  somebody  for  not  taking  ac- 
tion when  the  date  for  the  action  to  be  performed  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Don't  you  presume  that.  Bob,  being  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  the  people  in  question  at  the  Pentagon  would 
have  at  least  picked  up  the  phone  and  talked  to  him  and  said,  I 
know  you  are  going  out  of  session.  I  know  you  are  concerned  about 
it.  It  is  going  to  be  here  in  10  hours  or  it  is  going  to  be  here  in 
a  day,  instead  of  Bob  having  to  rely  on  a  rumor  coming  out. 

Mr.  Pickett.  He  is  not  relying  on  any  rumor.  That  is  just  some- 
thing we  brought  up  to  show  that  there  is  evidence  of  good  faith 
over  there  in  getting  this  information  here  by  the  22d. 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  would  say  it  is  good  faith  and  it  is  also  good  man- 
ners to  let  a  chairman  know,  who  needs  to  get  information  with  his 
people  going  out  of  session  momentarily,  that  something  is  on  its 
way.  And  if  they  haven't  given  him  that  indication,  I  don't  think 
it  breaks 

Mr.  DORNAN.  May  I  again  give  both  of  you  some  information?  We 
are  chairmen  over  here.  We  know  that  even  in  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, Mr.  Hunter,  they  forgot  we  existed  here.  Everything  was 
the  U.S.  Senate  because  they  had  the  majority  over  there. 

For  6  years,  we  were  an  afterthought.  I  griped  with  several 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  that  point.  If  we  are  treated  this  way — we  are 
analyzing  this  committee  in  the  abstract — what  about  a  committee 
chairman  named  Robert  Smith  of  New  Hampshire?  He  has  been 
battling  this  for  4  months,  has  gone  to  the  Senate  floor  with  a  2- 
hour  special  order — they  don't  have  limits  over  there — and  said  on 
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the  Senate  floor  that  they  are  breaking  the  law;  that  they  are  in 
violation  of  the  law,  and  they  gave  him  the  Italian  salute. 

Why  should  I  expect  any  different  treatment  than  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TODD  TIAHRT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  KANSAS,  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  I  don't  have  a  whole  lot  of  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters and  I  am  not  a  great  legal  mind,  but  I  have  personally  made 
a  request  and  was  given  a  stiff-arm  letter,  not  given  access  to  infor- 
mation on  a  POW. 

Perhaps  we  can  pass  something  like  this  and  it  be  held  in  abey- 
ance with  no  response.  I  don't  know  how  you  would  word  that,  but 
you  would  have  the  vehicle,  if  you  need  it,  to  go  forward  with  this 
in  the  event  that  you  need  it  on  the  22d  and  perhaps  hold  it  until 
that  time. 

Is  that  a  possibility  that  we  can  entertain  and  perhaps  Mr.  Pick- 
ett would  be  satisfied  as  well  as  the  chairman? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Pickett? 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  would  be  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  that  we 
pass  this  with  the  understanding  that  it  will  not  be  delivered  or 
take  effect  if  the  response  that  you  requested  in  your  letter  is  made 
by  the  22d.  I  take  it  that  means  5  p.m.  on  the  22d  of  November. 

Mr.  Hunter.  That  is  fine.  That  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  It  has  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  communication 
and,  after  all,  we  are  dealing  in  the  main  with  uniformed  people 
or  civilians  who  have  worn  the  uniform.  They  know  Mr.  Skelton's 
reputation,  his  son  is  on  active  duty.  They  know  the  area  you  rep- 
resent and  how  solidly  pro  defense  you  are. 

They  are  beginning  to  know  our  freshmen.  They  know  well  that 
Mr.  Buyer  is  an  Army  lawyer  and  Desert  Storm  veteran.  They 
know  Mr.  Hunter's  record  and  what  he  has  done  to  keep  their  pay 
up,  their  equipment  the  best  caliber.  And  they  certainly,  by  now, 
know  that  I  put  30  years  into  this  Missing  in  Action  Office  over  the 
very  case  you  spoke  about.  I  didn't  know  they  had  stiffed  Carol 
again  and  dribbled  out  information  to  her  over  30  years.  The  way 
she  has  been  treated  is  a  disgrace,  maybe  an  inadvertent  disgrace, 
but  nevertheless  a  disgrace.  So  let's  try  and  vote  unanimously  here. 
I  like  this  idea. 

The  vote  is  on  the  balanced  budget  amendment  and  followed  by 
a  5-minute  vote  on  the  CR. 

Mr.  Buyer.  I  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Pickett.  Would  you  yield? 
Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buyer.  We  have  the  resolution  in  front  of  us  here.  Are  you 
going  to  attach — what  are  you  doing  here? 

Mr.  Dornan.  We  haven't  had  second  bells  yet. 

Mr.  Buyer.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  proposition  here? 

Mr.  Pickett.  We  would  attach,  or  we  would  have  to  add  a  para- 
graph that  said  something  to  the  effect  that  this  resolution  is 
passed  as  of  today  but  it  is  not  intended  to  take  effect  and  will  be 
a  nullity  if  the  Secretary  complies  by  5  p.m.  on  November  22. 
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Mr.  Buyer.  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  As  chairman,  I  accept  the  motion.  That  way  there 
is  no  hostile  resolution  floating  around  if  they  come  through  for  us. 

Mr.  Buyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  subcommittee  ap- 
prove the  sense  of  the  subcommittee  resolution. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Any  seconding? 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Second. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Second. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  So  seconded.  The  resolution  is  passed. 

All  those  in  favor,  say  aye. 

All  those  opposed,  say  nay. 

It  passes  unanimously. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Jim,  we  can  add  that  paragraph? 

Mr.  SCHWEITER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Done.  Excellent. 

[Whereupon,  at  6:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE'S  COMPREHENSIVE  REVIEW 
OF  POW/MIA  CASES 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  National  Security, 
Military  Personnel  Subcommittee, 
Washington,  DC,  Thursday,  November  30,  1995. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at   10  a.m.,  in  room 
2212,    Raybum    House   Office   Building,   Hon.    Robert   K.    Dornan 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  Dornan.  The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel  will  come 
to  order. 

I  thank  all  of  the  witnesses  and  the  interested  parties  for  coming 
this  morning.  We  will  take  a  very  short  break  in  about  25  minutes 
so  my  colleagues  and  I  can  go  down  to  the  main  room  below  uS, 
2118,  for  about  4  or  5  minutes,  to  participate  briefly  in  a  World 
War  n  commemorative  ceremony  that  the  U.S.  Post  Office  has 
asked  us  to  attend. 

We  are  convening  today's  hearing  less  than  24  hours  after  the 
families  of  our  POW  and  MIA's  won  a  historic  vote  in  the  House- 
Senate  Appropriations  Conference.  As  a  result  of  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  myself.  International  Relations  Committee  Chairman 
Ben  Oilman,  two  outstanding  Representatives  from  Georgia,  brand- 
new  freshman.  Bob  Barr,  and  second-termer  Jack  Kingston,  fund- 
ing for  an  expanded  diplomatic  presence  in  Vietnam  will  not  be 
granted  until  President  Clinton  certifies  that  Communist  war 
criminals  who  control  Vietnam  fully  cooperate,  quote-unquote. 

I  never  in  all  my  years,  two  decades  here,  never  seen  so  much 
angst  and  fighting  over  one  word,  the  word  "fully."  Fully  cooperate 
in  providing  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  2,170  POW/MIA's. 

This  legislative  provision  combined  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's recently  released,  "comprehensive  review  of  cases  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia,"  sends  a  strong  message  to  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  that  the  United  States  Congress  will  no 
longer  tolerate  their  cynical  manipulation  of  the  families  of  our 
missing  heroes. 

It  also  strengthens  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Government  nego- 
tiators, who  are  tasked  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting. 
The  administration  can  no  longer  allow  the  interests  of  a  handful 
of  international  corporations  to  supersede  the  moral  obligation  to 
bring  home  our  missing  men  or  their  remains.  Their  bodies,  what- 
ever remains  of  them,  deserve  to  be  home  if  at  all  possible.  An  hon- 
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est  explanation  is  due  us  of  their  fates  before  Communist  Vietnam 
should  be  accepted  into  the  community  of  nations  fully.  There's 
that  word  again. 

Yesterday,  during  heated  debate  on  the  Embassy  funding  provi- 
sion, I  was  informed  that  a  high-ranking  administration  official 
telephoned  a  senior  Member  of  the  Senate;  this  took  place  in  the 
appropriations  room,  H-140,  to  ask  this  senior  Member  to  oppose 
the  House  language  because,  and  supposedly  this  came  right  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  "President  Clinton  cannot  certify  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  fully  cooperating." 

Congressional  action  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  response  to  the  be- 
trayal of  our  missing  men  and  their  families  by  this  normalization 
last  July  12,  without  this  accounting.  It  was  so  politicized  that  the 
commander  in  chief.  Pacific  Forces,  told  a  delegation  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  wise  move  to 
normalize  relations  with  Vietnam.  I  didn't  know  that  was  part  of 
his  job  description.  And  he  is  leaving  the  CINC-PAC  job  earlier 
than  he  planned  for  other  reasons. 

There  has  never  been — a  major  reason,  maybe  the  major  reason, 
why  the  POW/MIA  tragedy  has  lasted  for  over  30  years  is  because 
there  has  never  been  consistent  congressional  oversight  for  a  fullest 
possible  accounting.  No  one  committee  or  subcommittee  has  ever 
had  this  portfolio,  this  mandate,  to  take  care  of  and  watch  over  our 
men  in  uniform  as  prisoners  or  when  their  fates  became  uncertain 
2  years  after  we  had  left  and  the  effort  for  freedom  collapsed. 

I  hope  you  all  noticed  that  when  Clinton  made  his  remarks  on 
Monday  night,  he  mentioned  Korea,  Haiti,  Northern  Ireland,  every 
corner  of  the  world,  but  the  word  "Vietnam"  never  came  out  of  his 
mouth. 

Tell  the  families  who  gave  an  older  uncle  or  an  older  brother  or 
a  father  in  that  effort  for  freedom  why  they  were  less  worthy  of  re- 
spect than  my  father  in  World  War  I  or  the  father  and  son  who 
are  buried  at  the  Corville  Cemetery,  who  died  in  World  War  II,  or 
the  22  sets  of  twins  who  are  buried  in  France  coming  back  for  a 
second  time  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  why  it  was  less 
worthy  to  die  in  France  or  Korea  than  it  was  in  Vietnam  or  Gre- 
nada or  Panama  or  the  gulf  or,  God  forbid,  any  of  our  men  fall  into 
the  fate  of  the  two  French  pilots  that  I  just  showed  our  witnesses 
that  are  still  missing  after  83  days,  men  that  were  shot  down  in 
a  Mirage,  a  two-seat  Mirage,  on  August  30. 

The  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  administrations  did  not  want  to  in- 
flict themselves  with  what  they  considered,  a  quote  to  me,  "an  in- 
stant hostage  situation."  That  attitude  spilled  over  into  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  administrations  and  crippled  Reagan's  faithful  attempts 
to  resolve  this  tragedy  with  honor. 

Reagan's  Chief  of  Staff,  Justice  Bill  Clark,  told  me  himself,  at 
every  briefing  in  the  morning,  intelligence  briefing,  Reagan  would 
say:  Any  word  on  our  missing  in  action,  our  POW's?  Unlike  Nixon 
who  never  wanted  an  intelligence  briefing,  ever.  He  said  it  misled 
him  always. 

Most  recently,  on  July  12,  1995,  Bill  Clinton  normalized  relations 
with  Vietnam  claiming  that  the  Vietnamese  Government  had  dem- 
onstrated, "superb  cooperation,"  in  providing  answers  on  the  fate  of 
our  missing  men.  I  believe,  and  so  do  a  good  number  of  Congress- 
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men,  that  that  was  a  boldfaced  lie.  We  have  evidence  that  the  U.S. 
Government  knows  that  the  Vietnamese  Government  is  withhold- 
ing the  remains  and  knowledge  of  the  fates  of  hundreds  of  MIA's. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  depth  of  Vietnam's  ability  to  re- 
solve the  anguish  of  hundreds  of  MIA  families  is  the  subject  of  our 
hearing  today.  We  will  receive  testimony  from  hard-working  De- 
fense Department  analysts  involved  in  compiling  the  recently  com- 
pleted "Comprehensive  Review  of  Cases  Involving  Unaccounted  for 
Americans  in  Southeast  Asia".  The  review  which  was  mandated  by 
Congress  in  the  1995  Defense  Authorization  Act,  language  put  in 
by  my  good  friend.  Senator  Bob  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  is  an  in- 
depth  Defense  Department  study  that  contains  concise  case  his- 
tories and  assessments  of  Vietnamese  ability  to  account  for  each 
missing  servicemember. 

A  preliminary  reading  of  the  review  by  my  staff,  reveals  a  large 
number  of  POW/MIA  cases,  including  men  last  known  alive  or 
whose  corpse  was  documented  by  photographs,  where  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  can  unilaterally,  that  was  a  word  taken  out  of  yes- 
terday's amendment,  can  unilaterally  provide  the  remains  or 
records  and  documents  that  will  lead  to  resolution. 

These  individual  summaries  validate  the  previous  American  in- 
telligence estimates  that  the  Vietnamese  can  easily  resolve  be- 
tween 300  to  600  cases,  as  well  as  their  continued  warehousing  of 
the  remains  of  more  than  250  men. 

And  for  my  colleagues  and  anyone  who  might  be  interested,  a 
personal  note  here.  When  I  flew  with  Lester  Wolff,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Subcommittee,  who  picked  up  on 
his  own  this  mandate  of  oversight  on  this  issue,  to,  in  January — 
December  or  January  of  1978  and  1979,  we  had  with  us  a  box  of 
450  of  what  were  considered  the  priority  cases. 

The  day  we  were  supposed  to  land  in  Hanoi,  Phnom  Penh  had 
been  overrun  by  Vietnamese  troops,  in  a  weird  irony  of  history 
bringing  about  the  end — the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  killing 
fields  of  Cambodia.  But  Lester  Wolff,  Chairman  Wolff,  left  it  up  to 
me  whether  or  not  we  flew  on  to  Hanoi. 

He  recommended  against  it.  I  accepted  his  recommendation  be- 
cause I  knew  we  would  be  greeted  at  Hanoi  as  delegations  today, 
and  as  was  Tom  Hayden  and  other  traitors  for  years  during  the 
year,  with  champagne  and  roses.  And  I  said,  no,  they  will  use  us 
to  look  like  we  are  approving  of  their  conquering  of  Cambodia.  So 
we  flew  back. 

On  the  way  back  from  Japan,  it  was  a  17y2-hour  flight,  in  one 
of  these  converted  XKC  135  tankers,  I  stayed  awake  the  total,  en- 
tire flight  and  read  every  single  one  of  these  almost  500  cases.  The 
condition  of  the  case  histories  was  pathetic.  I  came  back  and  said 
to  General  Tighe,  returning  the  box  to  him,  put  these  in  leatherette 
folders.  Put  a  Presidential  seal  on  them.  Give  me  color  maps  in 
each  one.  Change  the  narratives  from  first  person,  second  person, 
third  person,  all  to  one  narrative,  consistently  third  person.  Give 
me  good  coordinates  on  the  maps.  Rewrite  the  poor  language  in 
English  in  these  narrative  studies  and  let's  present  this  in  a  decent 
way. 

Each  one  of  these  represents  an  American  hero,  and  six  or  seven 
of  them  I  know  personally,  starting  with  Dave  Hrdlicka.  And  Gen- 
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eral  Tighe,  being  an  honorable  officer,  said,  you  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect. This  is  a  mess.  This  will  be  done. 

Within  months,  it  was  all  beautifully  put  together  in  blue — ^Air 
Force  blue  folders  with  gold  seals  on  every  one  of  them.  That's  the 
condition  they  were  in  when  I  took  them  back,  that  same  box,  to 
Hanoi  in  August  1979,  and  presented  them  to  the  Vietnamese. 

We  picked  out  six  hard-core  cases — four  very  hard-core  cases. 
Donald  Sparks  is  still  missing.  We  knew  he  was  alive  in  the  South 
for  at  least  a  year  after  his  captivity;  but  the  other  three  cases  that 
I  spread  out,  starting  with  Ron  Dodge,  in  front  of  the  Vietnamese, 
Mr.  Tac,  then  Acting  Foreign  Minister,  within  3  months  all  three 
of  those  were  returned  to  us.  Just  as  when  we  made  a  case  of  the 
man  who  had  been  killed  on  the  ground  and  all  of  his  flesh  boiled 
off  his  bones,  his  bones  wired  together  and  presented  as  a  skeleton 
in  some  medical  school,  I  think  it  was  in  Vinh,  when  we  made  a 
hard  case  of  that  to  General  Vessey,  he  made  a  hard  case  to  the 
Vietnamese.  And,  lo  and  behold,  the  remains  of  that  American,  his 
honored  bones,  suddenly  turned  up,  returned  in  a  box  to  Hickham 
Air  Force  Base.  When  we  press  hard  on  individual  names  we  get 
results. 

A  preliminary  reading  of  the  review  by  my  staff  reveals,  as  I 
said,  a  large  number  of  cases,  including  men  last  known  alive  or 
photographed.  These  individual  summaries  validate  previous  Amer- 
ican intelligence  estimates  that  the  Vietnamese  can  resolve  be- 
tween 300  to  600  cases,  as  well  as  their  continued  warehousing  of 
the  remains  of  more  than  250  missing  men. 

Rather  than  demonstrate  openness  and  honesty  by  providing  the 
Congress  with  a  copy  of  the  comprehensive  review,  political  spin 
doctors  attempted  a  devious  body  count  charade.  Instead  of  deliver- 
ing the  actual  8,000  pages  of  case  assessments,  a  10-page  zero- 
based  public  relations  summary  was  issued.  It  is  a  statistical  docu- 
ment. It  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  positive  media 
spin  on  the  intelligence  analysts'  findings. 

In  earlier  testimony  before  this  subcommittee.  Gen.  James  Wold 
and  a  State  Department  official  admitted  that  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  withhold  valuable  documents.  We  appreciated 
that  admission. 

Subcommittee  research  shows  that  these  include  records  of  the 
Vietnamese  Politburo  and  Central  Committee  records.  American 
investigators  have  yet  to  receive  hundreds  of  original  records  that 
provide  the  basis  for  the  quickly  prepared  "Unit  559"  document 
that  chronologically  lists  the  shootdown  of  American  aircraft  in 
Laos  by  Vietnam  forces. 

In  addition,  we  need  access  to  the  original  records  of  the  mor- 
tuary section  of  the  capital  "M",  Military  Law  Division  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense,  which  was  reported  the  primary  organization  for 
the  collection,  processing  and  warehousing  of  the  bodily  remains  of 
deceased  Americans  in  North  Vietnam  and  areas  of  Laos. 

Equally  disturbing  are  numerous  discrepancy  cases  of  Americans 
known  to  have  been  captured  or  killed  by  Vietnamese  forces  on  the 
ground,  shortly  after  bailout  or  in  their  torturous  trek  up  to  the 
Hanoi  prison  system. 
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Why  hasn't  the  administration  demanded  that  the  Vietnamese 
immediately  resolve  these  cases  before  any  further  political  or  eco- 
nomic concessions  are  granted? 

By  the  way,  several  Democratic  Senators — several,  two — told  me 
that  although  they  voted  against  this  yesterday,  they  would  abso- 
lutely dig  in  their  heels  and  support  me  on  no-most-favored-nation 
status  for  Communist  Vietnam  until  this  is  resolved  honorably. 

The  tragic  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  War  will  not  be  resolved  honor- 
ably until  there  is  openness  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Vi- 
etnamese Governments,  total,  full  openness.  Our  missing  heroes 
and  their  families  deserve  this  highest  ethical  and  moral  stand- 
ards. 

Oversight  efforts  by  this  committee  are  a  message  to  both  the 
Clinton  administration  and  to  the  Vietnamese  Communists  in 
Hanoi  that  any  further  coverup  actions  cannot  and  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

Let  me,  in  my  written  statement,  refer  to  that  word  "coverup," 
because  it's  a  harsh  term,  only  to  the  Vietnamese  Communists,  not 
to  this  or  any  prior  administration.  I  have  never  personally  accept- 
ed the  word  "coverup,"  only  the  horrible  frustration  of  bureaucratic 
inertia  and  the  words  of  the  late  Eugene  Tighe  that  ring  down 
through  two  decades  now,  an  unfortunate  mindset  to  debunk. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dornan  follows:] 
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46th  District,  California 
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OPENING  REMARKS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 
Chairman,  Military  Personnel  Subcommittee 
Hearing  on  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  Government  Accountability  for  POW/MIAs 
November  30,  1995 


I  am  convening  today's  hearing  less  than  24  hours  after  the  families  of 
our  POW/MIAs  won  a  historic  vote  in  the  House-Senate  Appropriations 
Conference.  As  a  result  of  an  amendment  sponsored  by  myself.  International 
Relations  Committee  Chairman  Ben  Gilman  and  two  outstanding 
representatives  from  Georgia  --  Bob  Barr  and  Jack  Kingston,  funding  for  an 
expanded  American  diplomatic  presence  in  Vietnam  will  not  be  granted  until 
the  President  certifies  that  the  Communist  war  criminals  who  control  Vietnam 
"fully  cooperate"  in  providing  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  our  2,170 
POW/MIAs. 

This  legislation  provision  combined  with  the  Defense  Department's 
recently  released  "Comprehensive  Review  of  Cases  Unaccounted  for  in 
Southeast  Asia"  sends  a  strong  message  to  the  Vietnamese  Communists  that 
the  United  States  Congress  will  no  longer  tolerate  their  cynical  manipulation  of 
the  families  of  our  missing  heroes.  It  also  strengthens  the  effort  of  United  States 
Government  negotiators  who  are  tasked  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible 
accounting.  The  Administration  can  lo  longer  allow  the  interests  of  a  handful  of 
international  corporations  to  supercede  the  moral  obligation  to  bring  home  our 
missing  men,  their  bodies  or  an  honest  explanation  of  their  fates.  Yesterday, 
during  a  heated  debate  on  the  embassy  funding  provision,  I  was  informed  that  a 
high  ranking  Administration  official  telephoned  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate 
to  ask  him  to  oppose  the  House  language  because,  "The  President  cannot 
certify  that  the  Vietnamese  are  fully  cooperating." 

Congressional  action  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  response  to  the  outrageous 
betrayal  of  our  missing  men  and  their  families  by  the  Clinton  Administration.  On 
July  12,  1995  Bill  Clinton  normalized  relations  with  Vietnam,  claiming  that  the 
Vietnamese  government  had  demonstrated  "superb  cooperation"  in  providing 
answers  on  the  fate  of  our  missing  men.  That  was  a  bold  faced  lie.  We  have 
evidence  that  the  U.S.  Government  knows  that  the  Vietnamese  government  are 
withholding  the  remains  and  knowledge  of  the  fates  of  hundreds  of  MIAs. 
A  key  to  understanding  the  depth  of  Vietnam's  ability  to  resolve  the  anguish  of 
hundreds  of  MIA  families  is  the  subject  of  our  hearing  today.  We  will 
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receive  testimony  from  Defense  Department  analysts  involved  in  compiling  the 
recently  completed  "Comprehensive  Review  of  Cases  Involving  Unaccounted 
for  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia."  The  Review,  which  was  mandated  by 
Congress  in  the  1995  Defense  Authorization  Act,  is  an  in-depth  Defense 
Department  study  that  contains  concise  case  histories  and  assessments  of 
Vietnamese  ability  to  account  for  each  missing  service  member. 

A  preliminary  reading  of  the  Review  by  my  staff  reveals  a  large  number  of 
POW/f^lA  cases  --  including  men  last  known  alive  or  whose  corpse  was  photo 
documented  --  where  the  Vietnamese  government  can  unilaterally  provide  the 
remains  or  records  and  documents  that  will  lead  to  resolution.   These  individual 
summaries  validate  previous  American  Intelligence  estimates  that  the 
Vietnamese  can  easily  resolve  between  300  to  600  cases,  as  well  as  their 
continued  "warehousing"  of  the  remains  of  more  than  250  missing  men. 

Rather  than  demonstrate  openness  and  honesty  by  providing  the 
Congress  with  a  copy  of  the  Comprehensive  Review,  the  political  "spin  doctors" 
of  the  Clinton  Administration  attempted  a  devious  "body  count"  charade. 
Instead  of  the  delivering  the  actual  8,000  pages  of  case  assessments,  a  ten 
page  "Zero-Based"  public  relations  summary  was  issued.  The  statistical 
document  is  little  more  than  a  cynical  attempt  to  put  a  positive  media  "spin"  on 
the  intelligence  analysts'  findings. 

In  earlier  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee,  General  James  Wold  and 
a  State  Department  official  admitted  that  the  Vietnamese  government  continues 
to  withhold  valuable  documents.   Subcommittee  research  shows  that  these 
include  records  of  the  Vietnamese  Politburo  and  Central  Committee.   American 
investigators  have  yet  to  receive  hundreds  of  original  records  that  provide  the 
basis  for  the  hastily  prepared  "Unit  559"  document  that  chronologically  lists  the 
shootdown  of  American  aircraft  in  Laos  by  North  Vietnamese  forces.   In 
addition,  we  need  access  to  the  original  records  of  the  mortuary  section  of  the 
Military  Law  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  which  was  reportedly  the 
primary  organization  for  the  collection,  processing  and  warehousing  of  the 
bodily  remains  of  deceased  Americans  in  North  Vietnam  and  areas  of  Laos. 

Equally  disturbing  are  numerous  "discrepancy"  cases  of  Americans  known  to 
be  captured  or  killed  by  Vietnamese  forces.  Why  hasn't  the  Administration 
demanded  that  the  Vietnamese  immediately  resolve  these  cases  before  for  any 
further  political  or  economic  concessions  are  granted? 

The  tragic  legacy  of  the  Vietnam  War  will  not  be  resolved  until  there  is 
openness  and  honesty  by  both  the  U.S.  and  Vietnamese  governments.   Our 
missing  heroes  and  their  families  deserve  the  highest  ethical  and  moral 
standards.  Oversight  efforts  by  this  Subcommittee  are  a  message  to  both  the 
Clinton  Administration  and  the  Vietnamese  Communists  that  any  further  cover- 
up  actions  cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Pickett,  did  you  have  any  opening  statement, 
sir? 

Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  have  very  well  covered 
the  issues  that  we  are  concerned  with. 

I  simply  want  to  welcome  our  witnesses  here  today.  I  look  for- 
ward to  their  testimony,  and  I  hope  that  they,  along — I  know  that 
they  along  with  all  other  Americans  are  very  interested  in  trying 
to  assure  American  families  that  every  possible  avenue  is  being 
pursued  to  bring  these  cases  to  closure  and  we  want  to  do  our  part 
to  be  as  helpful  as  possible. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Skelton,  did  you  have  any  opening  remarks? 

Mr.  Skelton.  No.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Tiahrt. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  No.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  All  right. 

If  the  members  of  our  panel  would  please  stand  for  the  oath  that 
we  have  been  giving  witnesses  before  this  committee. 

And  I  repeat  again,  that  the  families,  out  of  more  of  a  sense  of 
frustration  and  hurt  over  the  years  than  anything  else,  and  the 
fact  that  documents  have  been  dribbled  out  to  them  so  slowly  over 
the  years,  have  asked  us  to  do  this;  and  I  do  this  to  comply  with 
their  wishes,  which  I  think  are  understandable. 

Lady  and  gentlemen,  please  raise  your  right  hand.  Do  you  sol- 
emnly swear  that  the  testimony  you  will  give  before  this  sub- 
committee in  the  matters  now  under  consideration  will  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

[Witnesses  indicated  in  the  affirmative.] 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Thank  you. 

On  our  panel  again  today  is  a  highly  decorated  Air  Force  officer, 
who  flew  down  in  the  weeds,  as  the  A-1  Sky  Raider  Sandy  pilots 
used  to  say,  on  rescue  missions  to  give  cover  until  our  helicopters 
could  get  in  under  maximum  danger  and  rescue  some  of  these  men. 
Gen.  James  W.  Wold. 

He  is  accompanied  by  Defense  POW/MIA  Officer  Personnel  Mr. 
Gary  Sydow;  Ms.  Melinda  Cooke,  with  an  "E"  on  the  end,  and  Mr. 
Warren  Gray. 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  back  to  the  committee  again. 

Do  you  have  prepared  statements? 

Mr.  Wold.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  All  right. 

Please,  General  Wold,  proceed. 

STATEME>rr  OF  JAMES  W.  WOLD,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  DEFENSE,  POW/ML^  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GARY  SYDOW,  MELINDA 
COOKE,  AND  WARREN  GRAY,  DEFENSE  POW/MIA  OFFICE 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Wold.  Thank  you. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  your  committee  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  zero-based  comprehensive  review  of  all  cases 
involving  unaccounted  for  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  re- 
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suits  of  this  initiative  will  significantly  impact  our  pursuit  of  the 
fullest  possible  accounting  for  American  personnel  missing  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Vietnam  war. 

As  of  today,  there  are  currently  2,162  Americans  still  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia,  of  which  1,613  are  associated  with 
losses  in  Vietnam,  464  in  Laos,  77  in  Cambodia,  and  8  in  China. 
The  report  of  the  comprehensive  review  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress on  November  13,  1995. 

Why  did  we  do  a  DOD  Comprehensive  review? 

I  have  in  the  past  testified  in  your  committee  and  others  on 
DOD's  resolve  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting.  And  in  my 
view,  nothing  illustrates  our  commitment  to  evidence  and  results 
better  than  the  completion  of  the  comprehensive  review,  which  is 
the  focus  of  today's  hearing. 

From  October  1994  through  July  of  this  year,  58  analysts  as- 
signed to  DPMO  and  JTF-FA  in  Hawaii,  and  the  Central  Identi- 
fication Laboratory,  analytically  assessed  information  associated 
with  all  of  the  then  2,202  cases  from  Southeast  Asia  as  part  of  this 
zero-based  review. 

And  I  would  like  to  provide  you  a  detailed  look  at  why  I  launched 
the  review  effort,  the  anal3rtic  methodology  employed  to  conduct  the 
assessment,  the  results  we  reached  and  how  these  results  will  fur- 
ther the  accounting  process. 

Shortly  after  assuming  my  current  proceedings,  I  became  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  DOD  to  step  back  and  review  where  we  stood 
on  every  case.  Although  our  access  to  wartime  battlefields  and  the 
increasing  cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese,  Lao,  and  Cambodian 
Governments  had  yielded  significant  amounts  of  new  information, 
the  ongoing  need  to  support  these  activities,  as  well  as  the  inves- 
tigations associated  with  them,  precluded  our  ability  to  systemati- 
cally analyze  all  valuable,  recent  and  new  information. 

Likewise,  since  I  arrived  in  Washington,  the  Vietnamese  have, 
particularly  in  1995,  turned  over  additional  documents  and  arti- 
facts. Although  we  have  correlated  this  information  to  some  of  the 
yet  unresolved  cases,  we  have  never  enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  data  in  the  aggregate. 

Also,  I  recognized  that  although  analytic  assumptions  which  had 
guided  our  efforts  in  the  past  were  valid  at  the  time  they  were 
made,  we  needed  to  continue  to  assess  their  value  together  with  all 
available  information,  including  the  results  of  joint  investigations. 

For  these  reasons,  I  tasked  my  analysts  to  review  all  information 
associated  with  every  unaccounted  for  case  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
represents  the  first  time  such  an  exhaustive  assessment  has  been 
conducted. 

During  the  review,  my  analysts  assessed  each  case,  weighing  all 
related  information,  including  data  collected  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent, during  and  after  the  war,  uncovered  through  the  joint  inves- 
tigative process,  as  well  as  data  subsequently  turned  over  by  the 
Vietnamese,  Lao,  and  Cambodian  Governments.  Our  analjrtic  judg- 
ments are  based  on  the  evidence  available  to  us. 

I  must  emphasize  that  these  views  represent  a  snapshot  in  time 
and  that  this  is  a  dynamic  process.  Just  as  the  collection  of  a  body 
of  evidence  through  unilateral  document  turnovers  and  joint  field 
activities  now  allows  us  to  rethink  some  of  the  analytic  assump- 
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tions  held  since  the  war,  we  fully  expect  the  collection  of  additional 
documents  and  evidence  will,  in  the  future,  force  us  to  reevaluate 
our  current  analytic  assessments. 

Moreover,  the  zero-based  comprehensive  review  establishes  a 
new  benchmark  for  our  analytic  position  on  cases.  We  can  now  up- 
date the  data  base  and  use  it  in  conjunction  with  the  individual 
case  files  to  make  more  accurate  assessments  regarding  the  further 
pursuit  of  all  cases. 

A  few  words  on  how  the  review  was  conducted. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  review  was  not  just  a  DPMO  product. 
Analysts  from  JTF-FA  and  CILHI  also  conducted  their  own  inde- 
pendent reviews  of  the  outstanding  cases.  Once  initial  positions 
were  reached  for  each  case,  analysts  from  the  three  organizations 
got  together  to  confer  and  reach  a  consensus  on  final  DOD  analytic 
positions  regarding  whether  or  not  each  individual  case  should  be 
pursued  further  and,  if  so,  what  the  one  or  more  best  next  steps 
for  further  pursuit  were.  CILHI  representatives  participated  in  dis- 
cussions of  cases  that  are  possibly  related  to  remains  which  are  al- 
ready in  the  U.S.  Government's  position. 

For  DPMO's  review  and  taking  the  collective  judgment  of  all  the 
analysts,  the  Research  and  Analysts  Directorate  uniformly  pre- 
pared case  summaries  for  each  individual  review.  And  these  are 
the  summaries  which  were  provided  to  Congressman  Dornan  ap- 
proximately a  week  ago,  a  little  over  a  week  ago. 

As  the  analysts  reviewed  all  information  associated  with  each  of 
the  2,202  individual  case  files,  they  subdivided  the  information  into 
specific  analytic  categories.  This  process  enabled  the  analysts  to 
create  a  case-by-case  reference  data  base  that  they  could  easily 
refer  to  throughout  the  review.  JTF-FI  and  CILHI  used  the  same 
categories,  thereby  facilitating  our  analytic  coordination  sessions. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  these  analytic  categories  in  more  depth 
so  you  can  better  understand  the  level  of  detail  involved  in  our  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusions  which  have  been  made  regarding  the  fur- 
ther pursuit  of  cases. 

The  first  category  in  a  case  summary  provides  a  case  summary 
and  includes  information  regarding  the  specific  loss,  such  as  the  in- 
dividual's name,  rank,  service;  the  country  in  which  the  loss  inci- 
dent occurred;  the  date  of  the  incident;  a  brief  narrative  of  what 
is  known  regarding  the  loss  incident;  and  the  individual's  status  as 
of  the  last  case  assessment.  And  this  includes  whether  or  not  the 
case  is  a  priority  discrepancy  case  and,  if  so,  whether  fate  has  been 
determined. 

Mr.  Dornan.  General,  may  I  interrupt  for  just  one  point? 

Mr.  Wold.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dornan.  This  would  be  very  similar,  category  one,  to  those 
folders  that  I  tried  to  take  to  Hanoi  in  January  1979  and  got  there 
in  August  in  much  better  shape.  That  would  be  basically  what  that 
first  category  was.  So  we  have  had  this  for  a  long  time. 

All  right.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Wold.  And  I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  as  to  the  priority 
discrepancy  cases,  I  think  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  a  number  of 
55  remaining  priority  discrepancy  cases.  In  other  words,  their  fate 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  But  what  I  wanted  to  emphasize  is 
that  all — except  for  26  identifications,  all  of  the  remaining — of  196 
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original  discrepancy  cases  are  still  unaccounted  for  in  that  we  have 
not  had  the  remains  returned. 

The  second  category  details  whether  any  live-sighting  reporting 
has  been  associated  with  the  individual  or  the  associated  case.  If 
such  reporting  exists,  the  analysts  assessed  the  validity  of  the 
source  and  any  follow-up  investigations  associated  with  the  original 
report. 

Third,  the  analysts  chronologically  summarized  the  results  of  all 
joint  investigations  conducted  to  date,  including  the  number  of  joint 
investigations  conducted;  whether  or  not  the  incident  site  has  been 
found;  potential  locations  not  yet  investigated  that  may  be  con- 
nected to  the  individual's  case;  whether  or  not  any  credible  wit- 
nesses have  been  identified  by  JTF-FA  and  JTF-FA's  last  known 
recommendation  regarding  pursuit  of  the  individual's  case;  whether 
or  not  information  significant  to  accounting  has  been  collected 
through  joint  investigations. 

And  I  think  it  only  fair  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  at  this 
point,  talking  about  JTF-FA's  recommendations.  A  significant 
number  of  cases  have  been  reinvestigated  recently  and  have  re- 
sulted in  excavations  which  have,  in  turn,  resulted  in  the  finding 
of  remains. 

A  good  example  is  Ko  Chang  Island  off  Cambodia.  That  case  was 
reinvestigated  and  excavated  solely  because  of  General  Vallee's 
personal  interest.  And  take  a  look  at  that  case.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  something  more  that  could  be  done  and  they  did 
that.  We  now  have  favorable  results.  That's  only  one  example  of  a 
number. 

A  fourth  category  detailed  if  unilateral  information  associated  to 
a  case  that  any  of  the  Southeast  Asian  governments  have  provided, 
such  as  the  559  documents  and  those  received  in  recent  document 
turnovers  during  the  past  year.  This  category  enabled  our  analysts 
to  assess  the  value  of  the  information  for  all  of  the  other  documents 
as  they  related  to  the  individual's  case. 

A  fifth  category  of  a  case  summary  detailed  whether  any  South- 
east Asian  governments  at  one  time  had  knowledge  of  the  individ- 
ual's loss  incident.  These  findings  enabled  our  analysts  to  assess 
whether  the  governments  might  have  additional  information  that 
they  might  possibly  offer  that  could  help  forward  the  accounting 
process. 

And  the  final  area  in  the  case  summary  drew  an  analytic  conclu- 
sion based  on  the  review  of  all  collected  information  as  to  whether 
the  individual's  case  must  be  deferred  pending  the  development  of 
additional  leads  or  whether  it  warranted  further  pursuit.  If  the 
case  justified  further  pursuit,  this  section  also  addresses  what  the 
next  best  action  or  multiple  actions  are  to  push  a  case  toward  reso- 
lution, as  well  as  who  should  be  responsible  for  doing  them. 

One  of  the  findings  of  our  comprehensive  review  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  draw  a  correlation  between  evidence  of  past  his- 
toric knowledge  and  the  question  of  what  the  Governments  of  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia  can  offer  today  by  way  of  additional  in- 
formation. 

This  review's  analysis  indicates  that  some  elements  within  the 
governments  of  North  Vietnam  had  at  one  time  at  least  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  loss  incidents  involving  965  Americans 
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in  Southeast  Asia.  Likewise,  our  analysis  indicated  that  the  Pathet 
Lao  had  some  level  of  knowledge  regarding  the  loss  incidents  in- 
volving 81  unaccounted  for  Americans  and  that  the  Cambodian 
Government  had  knowledge  of  31  individual  losses. 

In  the  more  than  30  years  since  the  beginning  of  our  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  war,  however,  much  has  happened.  Officials  who 
may  have  possessed  information  have  died,  left  their  positions,  re- 
tired or  cannot  be  found. 

We  believe  that  relevant  documents  may  have  been  lost.  Cer- 
tainly, crash  sites  have  been  scavenged  or  subjected  to  major  geo- 
graphical changes,  such  as  previously  forested  areas,  which  are 
now  farmed  and  rivers  which  have  changed  courses.  Such  changes 
make  it  difficult  to  say  with  confidence  exactly  what  these  govern- 
ments can  do  with  respect  to  many  of  these  cases. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  past  knowledgeability  of  a  loss  incident 
must  be  considered  in  light  of  what  we  know  about  the  case  and 
what  we  believe  the  governments  may  be  able  to  provide  us  with 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Concerning  the  next  steps  which  are  the  focal  point  of  each  of 
these  analytic  cases,  we  concentrated  on  identifying  cases  which 
warranted  further  pursuit  and  the  best  method  to  move  each  to- 
ward resolution.  The  review  placed  each  case  in  one  of  three  cat- 
egories. The  first  are  those  where  we  have  specific  next  steps  to 
pursue  in  the  investigative  process. 

Our  analysts  have  identified  1,476  individual  cases  for  further 
pursuant;  942  of  these  in  Vietnam;  470  in  Laos;  61  in  Cambodia, 
and  3  in  China.  Overall,  these  represent  67  percent  of  the  total  un- 
resolved individual  cases  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  analysts  have  also  identified  1,628  actions  which  rep- 
resented the  best  next  steps  to  move  the  case  closer  toward  resolu- 
tion. Of  these,  741,  or  46  percent  of  the  total  actions,  represent 
joint  activity  with  the  relevant  Southeast  Asian  government,  in- 
cluding further  in-country  investigation;  detailed  loss  site  surveys; 
full-scale  site  excavations;  joint  archival  research;  and  witness 
interviews. 

An  additional  423  actions 

Mr.  DORNAN.  General,  could  I  ask  you  to  take  a  break  at  that 
point  in  your  statement?  This  is  an  excellent  statement  and  very 
comprehensive  and  I  appreciate  the  arithmetical  breakdown  of  all 
of  these  categories. 

I  just  wanted  my  seven  members  and  myself  to  go  down  to  the 
main  room  very  quickly  to  this — I  promise  you  we  won't  take  more 
than  5  or  6  minutes  down  there. 

Any  of  you  are  welcome  to  join  us  down  there,  too.  This  is  one 
of  those  things  President  Reagan  spoke  about.  We  cannot  forget 
history  of  something  as  earth  and  history  moving  as  World  War  II 
and  the  heroes  that  died  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

So  the  committee  will  take  a  brief  recess  to  go  down  to  the  main 
committee  room. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  DORNAN.  The  subcommittee  is  back  in  session. 

Again,  I  thank  all  of  my  distinguished  witnesses  and  visitors  to 
the  committee  for  that  indulgence.  It  was  a  plaque  of  1941,  1942, 
1943,  1944,  and  1945,  with  those  beautiful  commemorative  stamps, 
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a  big  framed  picture  to  the  committee,  and  little  stamps  for  each 
of  the  members. 

I  picked  the  Doolittle  Raiders  one  to  wear  for  the  rest  of  this 
hearing,  because  eight  of  our  men  were  captured  on  that  raid. 
Three  of  them  were  beheaded  and  for  4  horrible  years — 3.5,  we  did 
not  know  the  fate  of  the  surviving  five. 

One  died  in  captivity,  four  came  home  of  the  eight  Doolittle  Raid- 
ers that  were  captured.  Two  of  the  crewmen  died  in  the  crash;  and 
of  the  eight  survivors,  I  repeat,  two  were  beheaded,  and  that  was 
a  fate  that  befell  some  of  the  young  Marine  mechanics  off  Wake  Is- 
land. This  gives  you  an  idea  how  long  I  have  tracked  the  fate  of 
men  that  end  up  in  the  merciless  hands  of  dictatorships. 

General,  you  were  at  the  top  of  page  7,  sir. 

Mr.  Wold.  Yes,  sir,  thank  you. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Continue. 

Mr.  Wold.  We  were  talking  about  next  steps,  and  I  will  continue. 

An  additional  423  actions,  representing  26  percent  of  the  next 
step  actions,  involve  U.S.  based  research,  analysis  or  other  collec- 
tion requirements.  The  most  prominent  example  is  CILHFs  forensic 
analysis  of  previously  recovered  remains.  Other  initiatives  involve 
research  into  American  combat  records  to  clarify  loss  coordinates  or 
battle  details  and  interviews  with  American  witnesses  to  specific 
loss  incidents. 

Four  hundred  sixty-four  actions,  or  28  percent  of  the  total,  re- 
quired further  activity  initially  and  solely  by  the  Governments  of 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Within  this  group,  we  have  identi- 
fied 389  actions  on  individual  cases  which  we  will  request  those 
governments  to  accomplish  before  we  can  further  pursue  U.S.  or 
joint  investigation  on  these  cases. 

Some  examples  include:  Documents  that  credit  specific  military 
units  with  the  shootdown  of  United  States  aircraft;  evidence  point- 
ing to  the  presence  of  unaccounted  for  Americans  in  certain  hos- 
pitals; testimony  by  Vietnamese  villagers  identifying  other  Viet- 
namese as  witnesses  in  possession  of  key  information.  We  expect 
that  although  most  leads  may  result — will  result  in  further  activ- 
ity, some  might  even  lead  to  a  case  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  75  actions  within  this  latter  group 
were  identified  based  on  central  government  knowledgeability  of 
the  circumstances  of  a  particular  loss  incident  at  some  point  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Excuse  me  just  one  second,  General. 

Could  you  fiesh  out  the  word  "actions"?  What  exactly  do  you 
mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Wold.  Actions  may  include  steps,  next  steps,  that 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Steps? 

Mr.  Wold  [continuing].  That  either  the  Vietnamese — we  see 
them  taking  or  it  may  be  unilateral  actions  within  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  That's  not  necessarily  a  case,  then?  You  could  per- 
form several  actions  on  one  case.  Understood. 

Mr.  Wold.  That's  correct. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  evidence  suggests  that  the  respective 
government  instigated  a  formal  remains  recovery  operation  or  that 
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the  respective  government  could  identify  the  individual  or  individ- 
uals cognizant  of  the  disposition  of  an  American's  remains. 

This  conclusion  is  further  supported  in  some  cases  by  documen- 
tary evidence  or  testimony  by  foreign  government  officials  and  local 
witnesses  indicating  that  specific  remains  were  recovered  by  the 
central  government  but  were  never  repatriated.  For  other  cases, 
partial  remains  were  recovered  and  turned  over  to  CIHLI,  but  are 
unidentifiable  without  additional  information. 

Let  me  stress  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Southeast  Asian 
government  involved  can  provide  additional  information  due  to 
some  of  the  factors  I  mentioned  previously,  possible  loss  of  records, 
deaths  of  persons  who  may  have  had  knowledge  and  other  factors. 

As  I  stated  before  this  committee  on  June  28,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  information  is  being  deliberately  withheld.  Neverthe- 
less, we  believe  that  these  governments  can  locate  and  provide  ad- 
ditional relevant  documents  and  evidence  and  through  possible  ac- 
tions by  the  respective  governments  involved,  these  cases  can  best 
move  toward  resolution,  if  not  result  in  resolution  itself. 

A  second  category  includes  cases  where  we  have  exhausted  all 
current  leads.  For  159  cases  that  involve  7  percent  of  the  individ- 
uals missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  our  analysis  indicated  that  we  had 
to  defer  further  investigation  until  additional  leads  were  developed. 

Deferred  status  does  not  mean  that  the  case  is  closed.  Far  from 
it.  The  data  base  is  dynamic  and  as  new  information  is  analyzed, 
updated  assessments  may  be  made  that  may  change  a  case's  cat- 
egory. 

The  final  category  involves  the  cases  of  567  individuals  where  we 
judge  that  no  actions  by  any  government  will  result  in  the  recovery 
of  remains.  Examples  of  these  include  service  members  killed  in  ex- 
plosions that  destroyed  their  remains;  and  aviators  frequently  in 
night  carrier  operations  whose  planes  were  lost  at  sea  far  from 
land  and  who  were  not  recovered;  persons  who  were  buried  on  river 
banks  that  have  since  eroded;  others  who  drowned  in  flooded  rivers 
and  were  swept  away  and  individuals  who  were  buried  in  areas 
where  the  topography  has  changed  significantly. 

Although  we  have  concluded  analytically  that  this  last  group  per- 
ished and  their  cases  cannot  be  resolved  through  the  repatriation 
of  remains,  this  assessment  does  not  immediately  close  these  cases. 
A  recommendation  will  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  es- 
tablish a  review  process  to  independently  look  at  each  of  these 
cases. 

The  conclusions  derived  from  this  review  allow  us  to,  first  of  all, 
focus  our  understanding  on  individual  cases.  Second,  they  provide 
the  basis  for  a  sound  investigative  strategy.  Third,  they  help  us  to 
define  next  steps  for  achieving  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
Americans  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  completed  an  extensive  case-by-case  review  process, 
looking  at  all  case-specific  information  currently  possessed  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  This  effort  has,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  us  to 
arrive  at  an  assessment  of  what  the  United  States  Government 
should  do  with  respect  to  all  cases  involving  missing  Americans  re- 
sulting from  the  Vietnam  war  while  taking  into  account  the  large 
amount  of  information  collected  as  a  result  of  United  States  and 
joint  activities  in  Southeast  Asia  in  recent  years. 
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I  should  emphasize  that  although  the  comprehensive  review  has 
identified  specific  next-step  actions  for  fiirther  pursuit,  in  many 
cases,  these  next  steps  are  precisely  that;  next  but  not  necessarily 
the  final  step.  They  represent  what  is  considered  the  best  next  step 
to  move  a  case  toward  resolution. 

For  some  cases,  we  anticipate  new  leads  will  develop  out  of  ongo- 
ing investigations.  DOD  will  continue  to  evaluate  all  new  leads  to 
ensure  those  actions  that  could  lead  to  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing are  pursued. 

We  have  already,  since  July  17  begun  incorporating  information 
derived  from  and  actions  recommended  by  this  review  into  the 
JTF-FA  work  plan  for  field  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  detailed  work  plan  will  be  presented  to  the  respective  South- 
east Asia  governments  by  DOD  in  the  near  future,  and  the  general 
results  of  the  review  will  be  impressed  upon  the  Vietnamese,  Lao, 
and  Cambodian  Governments  in  January  by  the  presidential  dele- 
gation headed  by  Deputy  Secretary  for  Veterans  Affairs,  myself  and 
representatives  from  the  State  Department,  the  National  League  of 
Families,  and  veteran  service  organizations. 

I  fully  expect  undiminished  cooperation  from  the  Southeast  Asia 
governments  over  the  course  of  the  next  12  to  24  months  as  we 
present  the  next  steps  to  the  Vietnamese,  Lao,  and  Cambodian 
Governments  on  actions  that  we  believe  that  they  can  take  and 
also  as  we  continue  to  work  with  them  jointly  in  essential  archival 
research,  the  oral  history  program  and  field  operations. 

Joint  field  operations  are  getting  more  difficult  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  terrain  and  the  catastrophic  effects  of  high-speed,  high-im- 
pact crashes,  in  which  remains  are  literally  fragmented.  On  numer- 
ous occasions,  the  Vietnamese  have  pledged  continued  and  even  in- 
creased cooperation,  most  recently  on  my  last  visit  to  Hanoi  this 
past  August.  This  will  be  evaluated  in  the  coming  months  by  the 
results  of  their  own  actions. 

Since  the  November  13  release  of  the  report  on  the  comprehen- 
sive review,  your  subcommittee  has  requested  and  has  been  pro- 
vided detailed  information  for  each  case.  I  must  stress,  however, 
that  although  this  information  offers  a  brief  synopsis,  yet  a  com- 
plete synopsis  of  each  individual  case,  it  is  not  intended  to  serve 
as  a  stand-alone  product  for  doing  individual  case  analysis. 

The  individual  case  files  maintained  at  DPMO,  some  of  them  sev- 
eral files  and  many  inches  thick,  will  continue  to  serve  as  the 
source  documents  for  individual  case  information. 

Let  me  stress  the  importance  of  looking  to  the  future  while  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  lessons  we  have  learned  from  the  past.  The  DOD 
comprehensive  review  of  all  Southeast  Asia  case  files  has  provided 
us  that  opportunity.  The  processes  and  the  mechanisms  necessary 
to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  are  in  place. 

Although  the  pace  at  times  can  be  and  is  agonizingly  slow,  we 
are  steadily  moving  toward  the  goal  of  keeping  our  promise  to  both 
the  unaccounted  for  Americans  who  served  their  country  so  proudly 
and  their  families  who  have  patiently  waited  for  answers  and  clo- 
sure. They  deserve  no  less. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  my  analysts  and  I  look  forward 
to  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wold  follows:] 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  your 
committee  the  Department  of  Defense  zero-based  comprehensive  review  of  cases 
involving  unaccounted  for  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  results  of  this  initiative  will 
significantly  impact  our  pursuit  of  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  American  personnel 
missing  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  War.  As  you  are  aware,  there  are  currently  2.162 
Americans  still  unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia,  of  which  1613  are  associated  with 
losses  in  Vietnam,  464  in  Laos,  77  in  Cambodia,  and  8  in  China.  The  report  of  the 
comprehensive  review  was  presented  to  the  Congress  on  November  13, 1995. 

Why  Do  a  DoD  Comprehensive  Review? 

I  have  repeatedly  testified  to  your  committee  and  others  on  the  DoD's  resolve  to 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting.  Nothing  illustrates  our  commitment  to  evidence 
and  results  better  than  the  completion  of  the  comprehensive  review,  the  focus  of 
today's  hearing.  From  October  1994  through  July  of  this  year,  fifty-eight  analysts 
assigned  to  the  Defense  Prisoner  of  War  and  Missing  in  Action  Office  (DPMO)  in 
Washington,  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Accounting  (JTF-FA)  in  Hawaii,  and  the  Central 
Identification  Laboratory,  Hawaii  (CILHI)  analytically  assessed  information  associated 
with  all  of  the  then  2.202  cases  from  Southeast  Asia  as  part  of  a  zero-based 
comprehensive  review.  I  would  like  to  provide  you  a  detailed  look  at  why  I  launched 
this  review  effort,  the  analytic  methodology  employed  to  conduct  the  assessment,  the 
results  we  reached,  and  how  these  results  will  further  the  accounting  process. 

Shortly  after  assuming  my  current  position  I  became  convinced  of  the  need  for  DoD  to 
step  back  and  review  where  we  stood  on  every  case.  Although  our  access  to  wartime 
battlefields  and  the  increasing  cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese,  Lao,  and  Cambodian 
governments  had  yielded  significant  amounts  of  new  information,  the  ongoing  need  to 
support  these  activities-as  well  as  the  investigations  associated  with  them-precluded 
our  ability  to  systematically  analyze  this  valuable  new  information.  Likewise,  since  I 
arrived  in  Washington  the  Vietnamese  have  turned  over  a  sizable  number  of 
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documents  and  artifacts.  Although  we  have  correlated  this  infomation  to  some  of  the 
yet  unresolved  cases,  we  had  never  enjoyed  an  opportunity  to  review  the  data  in 
aggregate.  In  addition,  I  recognized  that  although  analytic  assumptions  which  had 
guided  our  efforts  in  the  past  were  valid  at  that  time,  we  needed  to  continue  to  assess 
their  value  together  with  all  available  information,  including  the  results  of  joint 
investigations. 

For  these  reasons  I  tasked  my  analysts  to  review  all  information  associated  with  every 
unaccounted-for  case  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  represents  the  first  time  such  an 
exhaustive  assessment  has  been  conducted.  During  the  review,  my  analysts  assessed 
each  case,  weighing  all  related  information,  including  data  collected  at  the  time  of  the 
incident,  during  and  after  the  war,  uncovered  through  the  joint  investigative  process,  as 
well  as  data  subsequently  turned  over  by  the  Vietnamese,  Lao,  and  Cambodian 
governments.  Our  analytic  judgments  are  based  on  the  evidence  available  to  us. 

I  must  emphasize  that  these  views  represent  a  snapshot  in  time.  Just  as  the  collection 
of  a  body  of  evidence  through  unilateral  document  turnovers  and  joint  field  activities 
now  allows  us  to  rethink  some  analytical  assumptions  held  since  the  war,  we  fully 
expect  the  collection  of  additional  documents  and  evidence  will,  in  the  future,  force  us 
to  reevaluate  our  current  analytic  assessments.  Moreover,  the  zero-based 
comprehensive  review  establishes  a  new  benchmark  for  our  analytic  position  on  cases. 
We  can  now  update  the  database  and  use  it  in  conjunction  with  the  individual  case  files 
to  make  more  accurate  assessments  regarding  the  further  pursuit  of  all  cases. 

How  the  Review  Was  Conducted 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  review  was  not  just  a  DPMO  product.  Analysts  from  JTF-FA 
and  CILHI  also  conducted  their  own  independent  reviews  of  the  outstanding  cases. 
Once  initial  positions  were  reached  for  each  case,  analysts  from  the  three  organizations 
conferred  to  reach  a  consensus  on  a  final  DoD  analytic  position  regarding  whether  or 
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not  each  individual  case  should  be  pursued  further  and  if  so,  what  the  one  or  more  best 
next  step(s)  for  further  pursuit  were.  CILHI  representatives  participated  in  discussions 
of  cases  that  are  possibly  related  to  remains  which  are  in  the  U.S.  Government's 
possession. 

For  DPMO's  review,  the  Research  and  Analysis  (RA)  Directorate  unifomnly  prepared 
case  summaries  for  each  individual  case.  As  the  analysts  reviewed  all  information 
associated  with  each  of  the  2.202  individual  case  files,  they  subdivided  the  information 
into  specific  analytic  categories.  This  process  enabled  the  analysts  to  create  a  case-by- 
case  reference  database  that  they  could  easily  refer  to  throughout  the  review.  JTF-FA 
and  CILHI  used  the  same  categories,  thereby  facilitating  our  analytic  coordination 
sessions. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  these  analytic  categories  in  more  depth  so  you  can  better 
understand  the  level  of  detail  involved  in  our  arriving  at  the  conclusions  made  regarding 
the  further  pursuit  of  cases: 

•  The  first  category  provides  a  case  summary  and  includes  information  regarding  the 
specific  loss  such  as  the  individual's  name,  rank,  and  service;  the  country  in  which 
loss  incident  occurred;  the  date  of  the  loss  incident;  a  brief  narrative  of  what  is 
known  regarding  the  loss  incident;  and  the  individual's  status  as  of  the  last  case 
assessment  (this  includes  whether  or  not  the  case  is  a  priority  discrepancy  case, 
and  if  so,  whether  fate  has  been  determined). 

•  The  second  category  details  whether  any  livesighting  reporting  has  been  associated 
with  the  individual  or  the  associated  case.  If  such  reporting  exists,  the  analysts 
assessed  the  validity  of  the  source  and  any  follow-up  investigations  associated  with 
the  original  report. 
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•  Third,  the  analysts  chronologically  summarized  the  results  of  all  joint  investigations 
conducted  to  date,  including  the  number  of  joint  investigations  conducted;  whether 
or  not  the  incident  site  has  been  found;  potential  locations  not  yet  investigated  that 
may  be  connected  to  the  individual's  case;  whether  or  not  any  credible  witnesses 
have  been  identified  by  JTF-FA;  JTF-FA's  last  known  recommendation  regarding 
pursuit  of  the  individual's  case;  whether  or  not  information  significant  to  accounting 
has  been  collected  through  joint  investigations. 

•  A  fourth  category  detailed  the  unilateral  information  associated  to  a  case  that  any  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  governments  have  provided,  such  as  the  559  documents  and 
those  received  in  recent  document  turnovers  during  the  past  year.  This  category 
enabled  our  analysts  to  assess  the  value  of  the  information  for  all  of  the  documents 
as  they  related  to  the  individual's  case. 

•  A  fifth  category  detailed  whether  any  Southeast  Asian  governments  at  one  time  had 
knowledge  of  the  individual's  loss  incident.  These  findings  enabled  our  analysts  to 
assess  whether  the  governments  might  have  additional  information  that  they  might 
possibly  offer  that  could  help  fonward  the  accounting  process. 

•  The  final  area  drew  an  analytic  conclusion  based  on  the  review  of  all  collected 
information  as  to  whether  the  individual's  case  must  be  deferred  pending  the 
development  of  additional  leads,  or  warrants  further  pursuit,  if  the  case  justified 
further  pursuit,  this  section  also  addresses  what  the  next  best  action  or  multiple 
actions  are  to  push  a  case  toward  resolution,  as  well  as  who  should  be  responsible 
for  doing  them. 

One  of  the  findings  of  our  comprehensive  review  is  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a 
correlation  between  evidence  of  past  knowledge  and  the  question  of  what  the 
governments  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  can  offer  in  additional  information  today. 
This  review's  analysis  indicates  some  elements  within  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
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had  at  one  time  at  least  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  loss  incidents  involving  965 
Americans  in  Southeast  Asia.  Likewise,  our  analysis  indicated  the  Pathet  Lao  had 
some  level  of  knowledge  regarding  the  loss  incidents  involving  81  unaccounted  for 
Americans,  and  that  the  Cambodian  Government  had  knowledge  of  31  individual 
losses.  In  the  over  thirty  years  since  the  beginning  of  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
War,  however,  much  has  happened.  Many  officials  who  may  have  possessed 
information  or  served  as  witnesses  have  died,  left  their  positions,  or  cannot  be  found; 
relevant  documents  have  been  lost;  and  crash  sites  have  been  scavenged  or  subjected 
to  major  geographical  changes  (previously  forested  areas  are  now  farmed  and  rivers 
have  changed  courses).  Such  changes  make  it  difficult  to  say  with  confidence  exactly 
what  these  governments  can  do  with  respect  to  many  of  these  cases.  The  bottom  line 
is  that  past  knowledgeability  of  a  loss  incident  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  given 
government  can  account  for  that  individual  now. 

Next  Steps 

Therefore,  we  concentrated  on  identifying  cases  which  warranted  further  pursuit,  and 
the  best  method  to  move  each  toward  resolution.  The  review  placed  each  case  in  one 
of  three  categories.  The  first  are  those  where  we  have  specific  next  steps  to  pursue  in 
the  investigative  process. 

Our  analysts  identified  1,476  individual  cases  for  further  pursuit;  942  in  Vietnam,  470  in 
Laos,  61  in  Cambodia,  and  three  in  China.  Overall,  these  represent  67%  of  the  total 
unresolved  individual  cases  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  analysts  identified  1 ,628  actions  which  represented  the  best  "next  step(s)  to  move 
the  case  closer  toward  resolution.  Of  these: 
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•  741 ,  or  46%  of  the  total  actions,  represent  joint  activity  with  the  relevant  Southeast 
Asian  Government,  including  further  in-country  investigation;  detailed  loss-site 
surveys;  full-scale  site  excavations;  joint  archival  research;  and  witness  interviews. 

•  An  additional  423  actions,  representing  26%  of  the  next  step  actions,  involve  U.S.- 
based  research,  analysis,  or  other  collection  requirements.  The  most  prominent 
example  is  CILHI's  forensic  analysis  of  previously  recovered  remains.  Other 
initiatives  involve  research  into  American  combat  records  to  clarify  loss  coordinates 
or  battle  details,  and  interviews  with  American  witnesses  to  specific  loss  incidents. 

•  464  actions,  28%  of  the  total  actions  require  further  activity  initially  and  solely  by  the 
Vietnamese,  Lao,  or  Cambodian  governments.  Within  this  group,  we  have  identified 
389  actions  on  individual  cases  which  we  will  request  the  governments  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  or  Cambodia  to  accomplish  before  we  can  further  pursue  U.S.  or  joint 
investigation  of  these  cases.  Examples  include:  documents  that  credit  specific 
military  units  with  the  shootdown  of  U.S.  aircraft;  evidence  pointing  to  the  presence 
of  unaccounted  for  Americans  in  certain  hospitals;  and  testimony  by  Vietnamese 
villagers  identifying  other  Vietnamese  as  witnesses  in  possession  of  key  information. 
We  expect  that  although  most  leads  will  result  in  further  activity,  some  may  lead  to 
case  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  75  actions  within  this  latter  group  were  identified  based  on 
central  government  knowledgeability  of  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  loss  incident  at 
some  point  in  the  past.  In  many  of  these  cases,  evidence  suggests  that  the  respective 
government  instigated  a  formal  remains  recovery  operation,  or  that  the  respective 
government  could  identify  the  individual  or  individuals  cognizant  of  the  disposition  of  an 
American's  remains.  This  conclusion  is  further  supported  in  some  cases  by 
documentary  evidence  or  testimony  by  foreign  government  officials  and  local  witnesses 
indicating  specific  remains  were  recovered  by  the  central  government,  but  were  never 
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repatriated.  For  other  cases,  partial  remains  were  recovered  and  turned  over  to  CILHI, 
but  are  unidentifiable  without  additional  information. 

Let  me  stress  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Southeast  Asian  government  involved 
can  provide  additional  information  due  to  the  loss  of  records,  death  of  relevant  persons, 
and  other  factors,  as  previously  mentioned.  As  I  stated  before  this  committee  on  June 
28th,  we  have  no  evidence  that  information  is  being  deliberately  withheld. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  these  governments  can  locate  and  provide  additional  relevant 
documents  and  evidence,  and  through  possible  actions  by  the  respective  governments 
involved  these  cases  can  best  move  toward  resolution,  if  not  result  in  resolution  itself. 

A  second  category  includes  cases  where  we  have  exhausted  all  current  leads.  For  159 
cases  that  involve  7%  of  the  individuals  missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  analysis  indicated 
that  we  had  to  defer  further  investigation  until  additional  leads  were  developed. 
Deferred  status  does  not  mean  that  the  case  is  closed.  The  database  is  dynamic  and 
as  new  information  is  analyzed,  updated  assessments  may  be  made  that  may  change  a 
case's  category. 

The  final  category  involves  the  cases  of  567  individuals  where  we  judge  no  actions  by 
any  government  will  result  in  the  recovery  of  remains.  Examples  include  service 
members  killed  in  explosions  that  destroyed  their  remains;  aviators  whose  planes  were 
lost  at  sea  far  from  land  and  who  were  not  recovered;  persons  who  were  buried  on  river 
banks  that  have  since  eroded;  others  who  drowned  in  flooded  rivers  and  were  swept 
away;  and  individuals  who  were  buried  in  areas  where  the  topography  has  changed 
significantly. 

Although  we  have  concluded  analytically  that  this  last  group  perished  and  their  cases 
cannot  be  resolved  through  the  repatriation  of  remains,  this  assessment  does  not 
immediately  close  these  cases.  A  recommendation  will  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  establish  a  review  process  to  independently  look  at  each  of  these  cases. 
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The  conclusions  derived  from  this  review  allow  us  to:  (1)  focus  our  understanding  on 
individual  cases,  (2)  provide  the  basis  for  a  sound  investigation  strategy,  and  (3)  define 
next  steps  for  achieving  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of  Americans  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  have  completed  an  extensive  case-by-case  review  process 
looking  at  all  case-specific  information  currently  possessed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
This  effort  has,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  us  to  arrive  at  an  assessment  of  what  the  U.S. 
Government  should  do  with  respect  to  all  cases  involving  missing  Americans  resulting 
from  the  Vietnam  War  while  taking  into  account  the  large  amount  of  information 
collected  as  a  result  of  U.S.  and  joint  activities  in  Southeast  Asia  in  recent  years. 

I  should  emphasize  that  although  the  comprehensive  review  has  identified  specific 
"next  step"  actions  for  further  pursuit,  in  many  cases,  these  next  steps  are  precisely 
that:  next  but  not  necessarily  final.  They  represent  what  is  considered  the  best  next 
step  to  move  a  case  toward  resolution.  For  some  cases,  we  anticipate  new  leads  will 
develop  out  of  ongoing  investigations.  The  Department  of  Defense  will  continue  to 
evaluate  all  new  leads  to  ensure  those  actions  that  could  lead  to  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  are  pursued.  We  have  already  begun  incorporating  infomation  derived 
from  and  actions  recommended  by  this  review  into  JTF-FA's  work  plan  for  field 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  detailed  workplan  will  be  presented  to  the  respective  Southeast  Asian  governments 
by  DoD  in  the  near  future,  and  the  general  results  of  the  review  will  be  impressed  upon 
the  Vietnamese,  Lao,  and  Cambodian  governments  in  January  by  the  Presidential 
delegation  headed  by  Deputy  Secretary  for  Veteran  Affairs  Hershel  Gober,  myself,  and 
representatives  from  the  State  Department,  the  National  League  of  Families  and 
veteran  service  organizations. 

I  fully  expect  undiminished  cooperation  from  the  Southeast  Asian  governments  over  the 
course  of  the  next  12-24  months  as  we  present  the  next  steps  to  the  Vietnamese,  Lao, 
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and  Cambodian  governments  on  actions  we  believe  that  they  can  take  and  as  we 
continue  to  work  with  them  jointly  in  essential  archival  research,  the  oral  history 
program,  and  field  operations.  Joint  field  operations  are  getting  more  difficult  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  terrain  and  the  catastrophic  effects  of  high  speed,  high  impact  crashes  in 
which  remains  are  literally  fragmented.  On  numerous  occasions  the  Vietnamese  have 
pledged  continued  and  even  increased  cooperation,  most  recently  on  my  last  visit  to 
Hanoi  this  past  August.  This  will  be  evaluated  in  the  coming  months  by  the  results  of 
their  own  actions. 

Since  the  November  13th  release  of  the  report  on  the  comprehensive  review,  your 
subcommittee  has  requested,  and  has  been  provided,  detailed  information  for  each 
case.  I  must  stress,  however,  that  although  this  information  offers  a  brief  synopsis  of 
each  individual  case,  it  is  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  stand  alone  product  for  doing 
individual  case  analysis.  The  individual  case  files  maintained  at  DPMO  will  continue  to 
serve  as  the  source  documents 'for  individual  case  information. 

Let  me  stress  the  importance  of  looking  to  the  future  while  keeping  in  mind  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  from  the  past.  The  DoD  comprehensive  review  of  all  Southeast  Asia 
case  files  has  provided  us  that  opportunity.  The  processes  and  the  mechanisms 
necessary  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  are  in  place.  Although  the  pace  at 
times  can  be  agonizingly  slow,  we  are  steadily  moving  toward  the  goal  of  keeping  our 
promise  to  both  the  unaccounted  for  Americans  who  served  their  country  so  proudly 
and  their  families  who  have  patiently  waited  for  answers  and  closure;  they  deserve  no 
less. 

Thank  you  Mr  Chairman.  My  analysts  and  I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 
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JAMES  W.  WOLD 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Prisoners  of  War  /  Missing  in  Action 


JAMES  W.  WOLD  is  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Prisoners  of 
War  /  Missing  In  Action. 

Mr.  Wold  is  a  combat  veteran  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  Vietnam,  he  flew 
241  combat  missions,  including  search  and  rescue  missions  for  fellow  crewmembers 
and  other  servicemen  lost  over  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

As  a  pilot  of  his  A-IH  Spad,  he  flew  numerous  close  air  support  missions  for  U.  S. 
Army  Special  Forces  Teams  and  other  ground  tactical  units.  He  is  a  highly 
decorated  veteran,  having  been  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  one  oak  leaf 
cluster,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  5  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Air  Medal  with 
16  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Bronze  Star  and  numerous  other  awards. 

During  his  military  career,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  at  the  age  of  41, 
becoming  one  of  the  youngest  generals  at  that  time  in  the  service.  He  served  as  the 
Defense  Attache  at  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Moscow,  and  commanded  Detachment  A  of 
the  56th  Special  Operations  Wing  in  Vietnam.  He  was  Chief  of  the  Colonel's 
Division  at  Headquarters  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  the  Pentagon,  and  was  personally 
involved  in  the  reception  and  resettlement  of  senior  U.  S.  prisoners  of  war  released 
by  the  Vietnamese  during  Operation  Homecoming  in  1973. 

He  retired  from  the  Air  Force  after  26  years  of  distinguished  active  duty.  He 
returned  to  North  Dakota  where  he  ran  a  successful  general  law  practice  in 
Cooperstown.  Additionally,  he  served  as  senior  legal  advisor  to  his  local  city  and 
county  governments  as  well  as  State's  Attorney  for  prosecution  of  all  criminal  cases 
within  his  county's  jurisdiction. 

He  holds  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  a  Masters  in  Aerospace 
Engineering,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Advanced  Management  program  at  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business.  He  earned  the  Juris  Doctorate  in  Law  from  the 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Wold  is  a  resident  of  rural  Luvernc,  North  Dakota.  He  was  born  and  raised  in 
Minneapolis  and  is  married  to  the  former  Jo  Anne  Norhcim  of  Pasadena, 
California.  They  have  four  children  and  14  grandchildren. 

(7/95) 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Thank  you,  General.  As  I  said,  a  very  thorough 
statement. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  brought  forward  to  you  before 
the  committee  convened  photographs  of  two  French  pilots  that 
were  in  the  same  Mirage  2000  aircraft,  the  European  state-of-the- 
art  aircraft  equivalent  to  our  F-15E  Eagle. 

They  were  shot  down  while  I  was  actually  in  the  op  center  at 
Aviano.  And  as  soon  as  they  were  hit,  I  was  informed  that  an  air- 
craft had  been  hit.  And  there  were  more  American  aircraft  in  the 
area  at  that  time.  So  we  all  assumed  it  was  an  American  aircrew. 

Within  seconds,  we  had  been  told  it  was  a  French  aircraft.  We 
thought  it  was  one  pilot.  I  thought,  well,  is  he  going  to  be  as  lucky 
as  Scott  O'Grady?  It  turned  out  to  be  two. 

As  it  says  in  the  translation,  which  I  did  not  give  you,  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  did  for  me  of  the  French  text  in  that  cover 
story  of  Paris  Match  magazine  there,  France's  Life  magazine,  they 
said  that  we  put  a  rescue  operation  in  immediately  that  was  totally 
American,  off  the  Teddy  Roosevelt,  probably  some  of  the  same 
young  marines  in  what  they  call  their  fast  operation,  probably  the 
same  ones  that  had  rescued  Scott  O'Grady  back  in  mid-June.  And 
it  was  unsuccessful. 

It  said  two  of  the  men  were  wounded.  I  did  not  know  that  until 
I  had  this  translation  last  night.  So  there  must  be  two  wounded 
Americans,  two  Purple  Hearts  in  action  that  no  Congressman  has 
ever  been  told  about.  In  the  Intelligence  Committee  I  will  ask  for 
a  full  briefing  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow. 

Then  we  put  in  two  joint  French-United  States  rescue  operations. 
Neither  was  successful.  The  two  French  pilots  disappeared.  This 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  Scott  O'Grady's  fate  if  he  had  not 
been  plucked  out  of  there  on  day  6  of  his  evasion. 

Then  on  day  52,  what  the  French  Foreign  Minister  called  a  gro- 
tesque statement  by  a  war  criminal  indicted  at  The  Hague  in  Bel- 
gium— I  mean,  in  the  Netherlands,  by  the  International  War 
Crimes  Tribunal,  Radovan  Karadzic,  he  said  they  have  been  kid- 
naped from  the  hospital. 

Well,  you  can  see  they  have  no  head  wounds.  Both  of  them  are 
limping,  probably  bail-out  injuries. 

Why  were  they  in  a  hospital  for  52  days?  And  Karadzic,  in  his 
statement,  said  they  have  been  kidnaped  by  rogue  elements  prob- 
ably demanding  a  ransom.  No  ransom  request  has  ever  been  heard 
of.  Or  the  Muslims,  Bosnian  Muslims  captured  them.  They  believe 
we  are  their  saviors. 

And  the  French  also,  the  French  have  lost  50  men,  killed  over 
there,  over  50;  the  British  over  20;  and  all  other  nations  have  lost 
several.  We  have  lost  three,  two  of  them  uniformed  military  people 
functioning  as  diplomats. 

We  now  know  nothing  for  the  last  30  days  about  these  dis- 
appeared Frenchmen.  That  story  is  so  powerful,  as  you  can  assume, 
in  France  that  since  they  are  allies,  I  put  their  names  in  the  record 
in  full  committee  hearings,  on  the  House  floor  three  or  four  times, 
spelled  them  incorrectly  before,  and  now  I  have  the  correct  spelling 
from  Paris  Match. 

I  maintain,  and  I  think  with  absolute  irrefutability,  that  if  there 
were  two  missing-in-action  American  pilots,  that  if  that  was  an 
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American  two-seater  that  was  shot  down  August  30,  President 
Chnton  could  not  have  made  that  speech  on  Monday.  We  would  not 
have  troops  on  the  way  in  there. 

Dayton  hearings — I  mean,  the  treaty  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  would  have  not  taken  place  without  a  demand  for  those 
two  American  pilots.  Well,  since  they  are  French  pilots  and  we  are 
allied  together  and  we  are  all  flying  with  the  same  intelligence  and 
the  same  air  cover,  why  are  we  not  making  that  demand  of 
Milosevic  up  in  Belgrade,  when  he  was  at  Dayton:  Give  us  those 
two  French  pilots  or  nothing  is  implemented?  I  don't  understand 
the  disconnect.  But  it  shows  you,  a  missing-in-action  tragedy  is  as 
current  as  the  cover  of  international  magazines  today. 

The  other  thing  I  have  shown  you,  because  this  is  the  remains 
side,  this  is  Col.  Johnny  Wood's  side,  was  that  picture  of  Randy 
Shughart,  America's  last  Medal  of  Honor  winner,  together  with 
Gary  Gordon,  who  begged  to  go  down  three  times  to  the  command 
post  at  Mogadishu:  "Let  us  go  down.  We  see  movement  in  the  cock- 
pit of  Durant's  helicopter." 

Finally,  they  were  taken  down  to  the  ground  and  ran  that  gaunt- 
let of  150  yards  small-arms  fire,  and  both  gave  up  their  lives  but 
did  take  Durant  and  his  other  three  crewmen  out  of  their  cockpit 
seats  where  they  were  strapped  in.  The  door  gunner  was  strapped 
in.  They  all  had  spine  injuries — hard  landing. 

Durant  told  me  at  least  one  of  them  was  taken  alive  with  him. 
What  was  his  fate?  Well,  we  all  saw  it  that  night  on  television, 
given  the  8-hour  time  delays;  they  were  dragged  through  the 
streets,  their  bodies  desecrated,  every  orifice  probed  with  guns  and 
a  huge  10-foot  pole. 

What  America  does  not  know,  and  what  I  finally  said  on  the  floor 
last  night  because  a  former  Congressman  said  these  men  belong  to 
America  now,  very  few  people  will  see  Gary  Gordon's  grave  up 
there  in  Lincoln,  ME,  the  only  military-style  tombstone  with  his 
green  beret,  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  the  Delta  Force  medal  im- 
pressed into  the  marble.  Nobody  will  see  the  flagstone  on  Randy 
Shugart's  grave  up  in  a  small  Westminister  Memorial  Cemetery,  a 
mile  or  so  from  Carlisle  Army  Barracks.  They  just  have  returned 
to  the  ground  of  their  country  and  will  not  be  visited  as  Medal  of 
Honor  graves  are  regularly  at  Arlington. 

These  men,  their  bodies  were  mutilated.  I  said  on  the  House 
floor,  it  is  not  the  whole  story,  that  their  limbs  were  all  cut  off  to 
desecrate  them,  that  their  remains  were  burned,  dumped  on  the 
U.N.  steps  alternately  2  days  apart. 

The  Black  Hawk  went  down  on  September  28,  6  days  before  the 
fire  fight  from  hell;  the  three  men  in  the  back — I  have  spoken  to 
both  pilots  who  survived  with  severe  burns  on  their  neck,  back  of 
their  arms,  from  the  heat  behind  them.  They  knew  the  men 
couldn't  have  survived  the  burns,  but  we  didn't  get  back  a  tooth 
from  the  remains  of  those  three  men,  and  yet  the  Army  set  up  a 
ceremony  on  the  tarmac  at  Mogadishu  with  three  empty  caskets, 
totally  empty,  not  a  hair  in  them,  right  across  the  tarmac. 

One  of  the  young  Rangers,  Kowalski,  who  died  6  days  later,  be- 
cause there  was  no  tank  or  gun  ships  overhead  to  protect  him,  he 
wrote  to  his  parents,  "What  a  sad  sight,  to  see  the  bodies  of  these 
three   of  my   comrades   taken   across   the   tarmac."   No   bodies.    I 
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learned  from  an  African-American  sergeant  based  in  the  Chicago 
area,  from  his  family,  that  there  were  no  remains  in  the  caskets. 
The  Army  apologized  to  me  for  that  ceremony,  where  we  tried  to 
indicate  with  American  flags,  here  they  go. 

I  asked  what  happened  to  the  caskets  when  they  got  on  the  C- 
5.  Well,  the  flags  were  taken  off.  They  were  shoved  to  the  side. 
They  were  empty.  It  was  all  for  public  relations. 

These  kind  of  things  do  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  families; 
and,  as  a  general  officer  said  to  me,  "Do  you  want  us  to  shoot  our 
way  into  the  crash  sight  of  the  101st  Airborne's  860?"  And  I  said 
no. 

I  have  been  up  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  and  met  Christopher 
Reed,  who  gave  his  right  arm  and  right  leg  trying  to  get  to  that 
scene  to  pick  up  some  of  the  remains.  I  said,  "I  don't  want  that  to 
happen  again."  But  I  have  flown  over  that  in  a  helicopter.  I  have 
photographed  the  remains.  I  have  seen  them — the  grinning  deed 
foulers,  holding  up  the  harness  and  the  body  armor  of  the  men  that 
were  trapped  in  the  back,  in  the  flames,  holding  up  their  remains 
on  television. 

I  said  that  it  was  actually  an  8-day  heads  up  that  this  would 
happen  to  anybody  else  who  went  down.  Nobody  seemed  to  provide 
for  a  rescue  mission  with  an  8-day  warning.  That  is  why  this  issue 
is  so  painful.  It  still  goes  on. 

When  the  remains  came  back  to  Dover,  they  told  me  they  would 
probably  have  to  use  DNA  to  identify  some  of  Durant's  crewmen, 
or  Gordon  or  Shughart,  and  then  they  said,  "No;  we  can  do  it. 
There's  enough,  blood,  although  burned,  that  we  can  identify 
them." 

What  a  tragedy,  and  when  we  may  be  facing  more  of  it,  given 
6  million  land  mines  in  Bosnia. 

So  I  appreciate  your  best  faith  effort.  I  am  only  going  to  ask  one 
question.  Usually  I  turn  to  my  senior  Democrat  for  the  first  ques- 
tion, but  I  just  want  to  establish  one  question  on  the  record  and 
then  turn  it  over  to  all  my  colleagues  and  then  come  back  to  me. 

General  Wold,  do  you  believe  that  Vietnam  can  provide  relevant 
information  and  remains,  whether  or  not  they  are  deliberately 
withheld,  on  cases  in  Vietnam? 

And  then  if  I  may  extend  that,  would  you  comment  separately 
on  Laos  and  then  on  Cambodia? 

Mr.  Wold.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  and  I  believe  that  the  answer  to 
the  question  is  yes,  as  to  Vietnam;  and  I  believe  that  our  next  steps 
and  the  development  of  a  work  plan  which  we  will  be  presenting 
in  the  near  future  to  Vietnam  is  intended  toward  that  end. 

As  to  Laos,  less  so  on  unilateral  turnover  of  remains.  We  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  Lao  Government  on  joint  field  activities. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  numbers  in  the  past  few  months,  the 
numbers  of  unaccounted  for  have  been  going  down  in  Laos.  We 
were  at  500  a  few  months  back.  Now  we  are  down  to  464  unac- 
counted for. 

Cambodia  is  another  story.  Although  I  referred  briefly  to  the  re- 
cent joint  field  activity  at  Ko  Chang  Island,  that  was  a  situa- 
tion  

Mr.  DORNAN.  Miwah's  incident? 
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Mr.  Wold.  Miwah's  incident:  13  marines  lost  in  that  helicopter 
crash  in  the  surf.  We  have  recovered  remains  from  that  operation, 
a  very  successful  operation.  We  don't  know  the  numbers  of  the  re- 
coveries; possibly  somewhere  between  4  and  10  that  the  remains 
have  been  repatriated  to  CILHI. 

In  another  related  joint  field  activity  that  took  place  immediately 
following  the  Ko  Chang  Island  operation,  a  helicopter  that  crashed 
northeast  of  Phnom  Penh  about  30  kilometers?,  went  in  almost  ver- 
tically. 

Again,  this  was  one  of  General  Vallee's  "take  another  look  at" 
cases.  He  believed  that  due  to  the  circumstances,  although  this 
case  had  been  investigated  before,  he  believed  that  it  may  now — 
it's  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  engine — the  way  the — the  angle  of 
impact  and  the — all  the  weight  mass  above  the  crew  members  may 
very  well  have  driven  those  crew  members'  remains  into  the  earth. 
They  have  excavated. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  What  kind  of  aircraft? 

Mr.  Wold.  It  was  a  helicopter.  I  don't  know  the  make  of  it.  So 
that  was  gone  back  into. 

Other  than  those  two  in  Cambodia,  unless  and  until  the  security 
situation  improves  regarding  the  Khmer  Rouge,  I  don't  think  we 
will  see  a  lot  of  activity.  Those  two  investigations  and  excavations 
pretty  well  complete  the  work  that  we  feel  we  can  do  right  now  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Just  one  thing  on  Cambodia.  I  believe  I  was  the 
last  Westerner  to  see  Dana  Stone  of  CBS  and  Errol  Flynn's  son, 
Sean  Flynn,  on  the  steps  of  the  Monorim  Hotel  in  Phnom  Penh  in 
March  1970.  I  was  there  with  four  missing-in-action  wives.  Their 
husbands  are  missing  heroes.  I  think  I  read  that  their  remains 
were  found  in  Cambodia,  Dana  Stone  and  Sean  Flynn. 

Did  CILHI  play  a  role  in  that? 

Mr.  Gray.  Their  remains  have  not  been  found.  We  have  got  some 
good  leads  as  to  where  they  might  be,  and  they  are  following  up 
on  those  leads. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  All  right.  And  Welles  Hangen,  the  NBC 

Mr.  Gray.  He  has  been  identified. 

Mr.  Dornan.  He  has  been.  He  was  missing  during  that  same  pe- 
riod. All  right. 

Mr.  Pickett,  if  you  have  questions. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Wold,  in  your  remarks  you  state  that  as  a  result  of  this 
analysis  that  has  been  made,  you  have  been  able  to  establish  what 
you  believe  the,  quote,  "next  step  actions  should  be  for  a  further 
pursuit  in  these  cases"? 

Mr.  Wold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Have  you  been  able  to  establish  any  timeframe 
within  which  these  next  step  actions  may  be  taken? 

Mr.  Wold.  Not  specifically.  We  can  look  at  Laos,  for  example, 
and  the  rate  of  investigation  and  excavation  as  we  proceed  from 
the  north  of  the  country  to  the  south,  province  by  province.  It's  rel- 
atively slow. 

Part  of  this  is — one  of  the  limitations  in  Laos  is  the  fact  that  Lao 
resources  are  limited.  Last  fall  they  did  increase  their  resources — 
that  is,  the  number  of  people  working  on  joint  teams — by  one  third. 
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which  was  a  significant  measure  of  cooperation  and  improvement 
on  this — on  their  part.  So  we  now  have  four  teams  working  in 
Laos. 

It's  doubtful  whether  any  time  in  the  near  future  we  are  going 
to  see  another  incremental  increase  in  their  capabilities.  So  I  think 
the  pace  in  Laos  is  going  to  be  fairly  slow,  and  we  are  talking  some 
years.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  give  you  a  number.  Two  years,  four 
years.  It  would  be  irresponsible  for  me,  I  think,  to  try  to  give  you 
a  number. 

In  Vietnam,  although  I  did  indicate  the  cases  are  harder,  we  are 
now — a  lot  of  our  efforts  are  spent  on  trying  to  find  crash  sites. 

Early  on  in  the  program,  joint  field  activities,  we  knew  where 
these  crashes  were.  We  could  go  right  out  and  plan  the  operation 
and  do  it.  Now  I  think  we  are  spending  some  of  our  time  just  find- 
ing crash  sites  through  identification — or  through  interviews  of  wit- 
nesses. They  are  taking  longer,  and  that  also,  as  I  indicated,  the 
nature  of  the  crash,  the  high-speed  crash,  with  the  fragmentation 
of  remains,  it  impacts  upon  our  identification — on  the  identification 
process. 

So  I  do  anticipate  that  we  will  continue  to  receive  remains,  some 
unilaterally,  from  the  Vietnamese,  and  a  good  number  through  the 
joint  field  activities  of  Vietnam.  But,  again,  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
give  you  a  number  as  to  years.  I  see  this  process  continuing  on  into 
the  future  for  quite  some  time. 

If  we  ever  reach  the  point  where  we  see  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  certainly  we  would  want  to  inform  the  families,  inform  the 
Congress,  the  veterans  groups,  the  family  organizations,  of  what 
our  perceptions  are  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Is  there  any  action  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  Con- 
gress could  take  that  will  accelerate  this  process? 

Mr.  Wold.  I  think  I  would  only  be  speculating  at  this  point,  but 
we  did — we  have  a  limited  number  of  forensic  anthropologists,  for 
example,  at  CILHI. 

It  may  be  that  a  study  would  be  in  order  to  require  what  their 
resource  level  should  be  in  order  to  respond  to  the  requirements 
that  are  laid  upon  them.  They  do  have  a  number  of  remains  that 
are  being  held  there  which  require  additional  information. 

But  what  looms  in  the  back  of  my  mind  is  the  possibility  that 
we  may  be  going  into  North  Korea  eventually.  If  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  North  Koreans  and  we  begin  repatriation  of 
those  remains,  that's  a  whole  new  ball  game.  It's  an  enormous 
problem,  over  8,100  unidentified  or  missing-in-action  from  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Surely  that  would  have  an  impact  on  our  work,  and  you 
can't  really  divorce  one  from  the  other  when  you  are  looking  at  one 
CILHI. 

In  another  area,  the  little  life  science  equipment  lab  down  in  San 
Antonio  operates  on  a  very  minimal  level  of  resources.  They  are 
doing  outstanding  work.  I  would  consider  them  a  national  treasure 
in  this  work  of  analysis  and  providing  reports  which  have  an  enor- 
mous impact  on  identification  of  these  more  difficult  cases.  They 
work  on  civilian  airline  crashes,  the  airline  crash  in  Indianapolis, 
and  things  like  that.  So  they  are  not  doing  just  military  identifica- 
tion. 
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But  what  they  are  finding  and  what  they  are  able  to  add  to  the 
process  is,  through  very  scientific  means,  if,  during  the  course  of 
a  recovery  operation,  they  find  life  equipment — life  support  equip- 
ment, such  as  a  liner  from  a  life  raft,  which  we  always  carried  on 
us,  and  if  they  find  a  parachute  harness  and  buckles  and  certain 
pieces  of  webbing  and  things  like  that  on  the  uniforms  buried 
under  5,  10,  15  feet  of  ground  that  is  proven  to  be  undisturbed  at 
the  time  they  do  the  excavation,  they  are  the  guys  that  provide 
that  key  piece  of  information  which  may,  when  we  put  it  together 
with  all  the  other  data  that  we  have,  all  the  other  evidence,  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that,  yes,  this  man  died  in  the  crash.  His  re- 
mains will  never  be  repatriated,  but  in  the  sum  total  of  all  the  evi- 
dence available  to  us  and  the  conclusions  that  these  experts  on 
high-speed  crashes  and  so  forth  have  given  us,  we  can  move  to  an 
accounting. 

Those  are  just  two  of  the  organizations  and  facilities  that  I  can 
think  of  that  are  going  to  be  pressed  to  the  limit,  I  think,  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands,  if  there's  a  bottleneck  in  the  process,  I 
would  see  it  probably,  at  least  initially,  in  those  two  areas. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Is  there  any  cumulative  benefit  from  the  work  that 
you  have  been  doing  in  that,  the  better  organization  of  your  re- 
sources and  the  better,  perhaps,  organization  of  the  data  is  accel- 
erating the  rate  at  which  you  are  able  to  move  forward  in  trying 
to  conclude  these  identities? 

Mr.  Wold.  The  DOD  moratorium  which  was — this  is 
myochondrial  DNA  of  agent  remains  as  opposed  to  nuclear  DNA, 
such  as  in  the  O.J.  Simpson  case.  Myochondrial  DNA  was  under 
a  moratorium,  as  you  recall,  for  about  15  months.  That  was  lifted 
this  summer.  We  got  a  clean  bill  of  health  as  to  the  Air  Force  DNA 
identification  laboratory  up  in  Maryland,  and  we  are  now  moving 
forward. 

Their  capability,  as  I  understand  it,  is  about  10  cases  a  month 
on  identification.  The  type  of  remains  we  are  talking  about  is  going 
to  call  for  recombinant  DNA  if  DNA  is  the  recommended  approach. 
That  10-a-month  is  a  significant  increase  over  what  they  had  about 
18  months  earlier  when  they  could  do  about  1  a  month,  about  12 
a  year.  That  may  also  be  a — have  an  impact  on  the  rate  or  the  pace 
at  which  we  can  reach  and  move  to  an  accounting  on  these  individ- 
ual cases. 

As  far  as  my  office  is  concerned,  the  analysts  that  I  have  with 
me  and  the  others,  we  are  subject,  like  everybody  else  in  govern- 
ment, to  downsizing.  The  numbers  right  now,  the  way  they  look, 
show  me  that  in  5  years — and  I  may  not  be  there  in  5  years;  but 
in  about  5  years,  we  will  be  at  about  75  percent — in  less  than  5 
years,  about  4  years,  we  will  be  at  75  percent  of  what  we  are  now. 
This  certainly  will  impact  on  our  ability  to  analyze,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  growing — of  what's  looming  on  the  horizon  with  respect 
to  North  Korean  remains. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Well,  would  additional  resources  enable  you  to  ac- 
celerate this  process  and  shorten  the  period  of  time  required  for 
you  to  conclude  your  work? 

Mr.  Wold.  It  may,  but,  again,  I  think  prudently  I  would  have  to 
say  that  that  question  does  demand  some  very  serious  study,  and 
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I  think  it's  a  very  good  question,  and  I  think  it  needs  to  be  asked 
and  the  study  probably  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Pickett.  The  final  question  that  I  have  has  to  do  with  the 
conclusions  of  your  report  where  you  have  divided  the  cases  into 
different  categories.  Are  you  satisfied  that  there  has  been  adequate 
quality  control  in  the  process  that  your  organization  has  gone 
through  in  analyzing  individual  cases  and  that  these  categories 
that  they  have  been  placed  in  are  correct  and  that  that  will  not  be 
a  requirement  in  the  future  to  go  back  and  rehash  this  data  again? 

Mr.  Wold.  The  simple  answer  to  that  question  is  yes.  I  am  proud 
of  the  work  that  the  analysts  both  here  in  Washington  and  out  at 
CILHI  and  JTF-FA  have  done  on  these  cases.  I  believe,  and  I  will 
state  with  confidence,  that  we  have  a  product  that  is  characterized 
by  integrity,  professionalism,  and  reaches  conclusions  which  are 
the  best  possible  conclusions  that  any  set  of  analysts  in  the  country 
could  have  arrived  at. 

Yes,  it's  a  good  report.  We  will  not  have  to  go  back.  As  I  men- 
tioned, it  is  dynamic,  and  as  we  move  forward  and  new  data  are 
acquired,  it  will  be — certainly  be  necessary  to  update  cases,  and  a 
case  may  move,  as  a  result  of  that,  from  one  category  to  another. 

But  I  am — I  am  very  pleased,  very  satisfied,  with  the  individual 
case  analysis  that  these  analysts  have  produced. 

Mr.  Pickett.  All  right. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That's  all  the  questions  I  have  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pickett. 

Mr.  Tiahrt. 

Mr.  Tiahrt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  methodology  I  think  has  kind  of  taken  two  approaches.  We 
have  this  macro  where  we  are  working  on  relations  with  different 
countries  so  we  can  have  access,  and  then  we  have  kind  of  micro- 
methodology  where  you  go,  I  assume,  name  by  name  through  each 
one  of  these. 

I  did  not  realize  that  we  had  so  many  in  Laos  until  I  heard  your 
testimony  today.  I  realize  that  there  is  a  problem.  I  knew  that  we 
had  some  because  of  the  wife  of  a  POW,  Captain  Hrdlicka,  lives  in 
my  district  and  Carol  has,  in  May  or  June  1990,  sat  at  the  VFW 
hall  in  Derby,  KS;  and  we  organized  an  MIA/POW  group  for  south 
central  Kansas  to  get  POW/MIA  flags  around  the  State,  et  cetera. 
And  she  gave  me  the  book,  "Kiss  the  Boys  Good-bye,"  and  I  have 
read  that  book,  and  I  am  very  concerned. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  another  story  to  emphasize  that  there  is 
a  need,  in  my  mind,  to  go  through  and  make  some  accounting, 
which  you  are  probably  in  the  process  of  doing,  but  a  full  account- 
ing. 

A  gentleman  approached  me  in  Valley  Center,  KS,  just  north  of 
Wichita,  and  told  me  about  how  his  son  had  been  missing  in  action; 
and  for  years  he  grieved  and  didn't  know  what  to  expect  or  where 
he  was. 

And  finally,  a  young  man  who  had  served  with  his  son  came  to 
him  and  told  him  of  the  story  of  his  son's  death  and  how  their  posi- 
tion was  overrun  and  subsequently  there  was — fire  was  called  in 
on  that  position,  and  his  son's  remains  were  destroyed  through 
burning.  And  so  he  was  at  peace  finally,  in  his  mind. 
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I  asked  him  for  his  name,  and  he  said,  "No,  I  don't  really  want 
to  give  you  my  name.  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  at  peace 
now."  Aiid  I  said,  well,  I  will  bring  this  up,  you  know,  to  people  at 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Pentagon.  He  said,  "I  don't  give  a 
damn  what  they  think."  He  said,  "I'm  at  peace,  myself." 

I  think  that  emphasized  to  me  that  we  need  to  make  an  account- 
ing of  some  sort.  Some  were  lost  at  sea.  There  is  some  accounting, 
some  story  for  each  name  of  these  2,162  men  and  women. 

Carol  Hrdlicka,  I  have  personally  written  a  letter  for  her.  She 
feels  like  there  is  some  information  being  withheld,  and  I  know 
that  it  has  been  popular  over  the  last  few  years  to  think  in  terms 
of  conspiracy.  I  know,  after  reading  the  book,  there  have  been  other 
people  who  feel  like  information  has  been  withheld. 

Do  you  think,  Mr.  Wold,  that  you  are  withholding  information? 
Why  can't  people  like  Carol  Hrdlicka  get  the  information  they  are 
looking  for?  Is  it  time?  What  is  it  that  is  a  roadblock  to  individuals 
who  are  actively  pursuing  where  their  loved  ones  are? 

Mr.  Wold.  Well,  Congressman  Tiahrt,  our  policy  is  to  make  ev- 
erything available  that  the  Government  has  in  its  possession  to  the 
families.  In  Hrdlicka's  case — and  perhaps  I  should  let  Warren  Gray 
address  this,  but  let  me  just  say  that  this  goes  to  the  question  of 
live  POW's  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  question  is  always  there.  It 
is  always  being  asked  by  someone,  and  it  is  a  disturbing  question, 
and  the  policy  is  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  ignore  any  live  sighting 
reports. 

The  fact  is,  in  the  more  than  1,700,  and  some  firsthand  live 
sighting  reports  which  have  been  investigated,  we  have  found  no 
evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  there  are  live  Americans  being 
held  somewhere  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  investigated  all  except  2  percent  of  those  1,700,  and 
they  have  been  explained,  and  I  don't  want  to  use  the  word — I  hope 
nobody  will  use  the  word  "explained  away."  Many  of  them  have 
been  found  to  have  been  American  missionaries,  truck  drivers,  ci- 
vilians, Europeans,  other  Caucasians  working  or  on  some  kind  of 
mission  in  Southeast  Asia,  many  of  them  related  to  POW's  that 
came  back  during  Operation  Homecoming. 

The  2  percent  that  we  have  not  accounted  for  are  still  open  cases, 
and  we  are  still  pursuing  those. 

But  I  am  mindful  of  the  Senate  select  committee  that  concluded 
that — back  in  1992,  that  there's  no  evidence  to  support  the  ques- 
tion of  live  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Bill  Bell  and  others  testified  before  the  committee  at  that  time, 
stating  that  they  had  no  credible  evidence  to  believe  that  there 
were  live  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  yet  I  have  talked  to 
Carol  Hrdlicka.  I  know  what  she  feels.  In  talking  to  her,  you  know 
the  pain  and  the  frustration  that  she  has  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

I  can  only  say  that  we  will  do  everything  possible  to  work  with 
these  families.  They  can  come  in,  and  they  can  review  the  files. 

We  have  brought  people  over  NPIC,  the  National  Photo  Intel- 
ligence Center,  on  a  very  few  select  cases,  to  review  imagery  where 
they  believe  there  may  be  something  there  to — that  would  relate  to 
their  missing  family  member. 
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In  one  case  that  I  can  think  of,  the  family  member  left  there  say- 
ing— after  looking  at  the  computer  enhancement  imagery,  she  left 
there  saying  that,  "I  am  satisfied.  I  have  closed  this  chapter  in  my 
life.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  wasn't  him."  This  happened  to  be  a 
satellite  picture  out  in  the  far  reaches  of  Russia  in  Siberia. 

In  another  case,  twice,  on  two  occasions,  we  have  brought  a  fam- 
ily member,  a  Southeast  Asia  case,  over  there.  In  both  cases,  the 
family  members,  involving  two  sisters  and  a  mother,  say,  "We  see 
it."  AJid  yet  the  core  of  analysts  with  years  and  years  of  experience 
in  satellite  imagery,  the  most  experienced  people  that  we  have  in 
government  or  probably  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  or  per- 
haps in  the  world,  look  at  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  and 
they  say,  "We  don't  see  anything." 

I  was  over  there  at  the  time.  I  looked  at  it.  I  really  didn't  expect 
to  see  anything,  and  I  didn't,  because  I  am  not — I  am  no  imagery 
analyst.  But  that's  the  situation  we  run  into. 

I  am  certainly  not  going  to  tell  these  people,  "Hey,  you  don't  see 
anything."  But  at  the  same  time,  it  doesn't  give  me  any  evidence 
with  which  I  can  work,  any  next  step  to  pursue  in  that  type  of  a 
case. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  At  one  time  there  were  some  security  considerations 
about,  I  think,  our  actions  in  other  countries  outside  of  Vietnam. 
But  to  your  knowledge,  is  there  any  reason  why  we  are  withholding 
data  because  of  past  security  reasons  that  now  have  no  justifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  Wold.  I  have  bent  over  backward,  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
so.  If  a  family  member,  or  if  it  comes  to  my  attention  or  any  of  the 
analysts',  that  there's  something  over  at  the  National  Security 
Agency  or  anywhere  else  in  Government  that's  classified  and  we 
feel  that  it  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  case,  my  position  is  to  give 
the  missing  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  get  that.  We  can  review 
the  document  itself  in  our  office. 

We  have  done  this,  and  it  has  resulted  in  our  going  back  to  the 
Russians,  for  example,  on  the  United  States-Russia  joint  commis- 
sion, and  giving  them  information  and  saying,  "We  have  got  this 
additional  information — this  is  related  to  a  B-29  loss — "We  want 
you  to  see  what  you  can  find  on  it." 

I  will  continue  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  any  of  these 
families.  We  will  get  classified  documents.  If  a  family  is  out  on  its 
own,  going  through  archives,  and  they  bump  into  this  classified 
problem,  which  happens  often,  and  they  let  us  know  about  it,  we 
will  get  the  documents.  We  will  get  it  redacted  to  clean  out  the  in- 
formation that,  by  law,  we  cannot  reveal — sources,  methods,  and  so 
forth — and  then  we  will  give  them  the  document. 

Now,  I  know  in  Mrs.  Hdrlicka's  case — ^you  probably  saw  this, 
too — she  got  a  document.  It  was  a  National  Security  Council  docu- 
ment that  was  totally  blacked  out.  It  had  nothing  on  it,  completely 
useless  to  her.  And  what  I  did  in  that  case — and  we  could  not  get 
it  declassified,  but  what  I  did  in  that  case  was  send  a  naval  officer 
over  there  to  look  at  the  document.  He  came  back  with  a  report 
that  that  particular  case — that  particular  document,  had  nothing  in 
it  that  related  to  the  Hrdlicka  shootdown. 

We  will — I  will  do  anything  along  those  lines  to  try  to  provide 
the  families  the  information  they  need.  We  need  that  information. 
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too.  We  want  to  reach  an  accounting.  That's  our  goal.  That's  our 
common  goal;  every  one  of  us  sitting  here  today. 

Mr.  TiAHRT.  Let  me  conclude  by  saying — I  know  I  am  probably 
getting  close  on  time — I  deeply  appreciate  the  work  that  you  are 
doing.  I  feel  that  sometimes  you  get  caught  in  a  crossfire.  People 
do  see  what  they  want  to  see  sometimes,  and  I  know  it's  a  difficult 
job,  but  I  deeply  appreciate  it.  I  think  the  American  public  does, 
especially  when  we  look  at  a  situation  like  Bosnia,  where  we  are 
awfully  concerned  that,  like  the  two  French  pilots,  people  will  dis- 
appear. Once  again,  we  will  go  through  this  pain  and  agony  for 
years  and  years  of  missing  troops,  young  men  and  women. 

And  so  as  you  carry  out  the  task,  the  Lord's  work,  if  I  may,  to 
quote  Dick  Armey,  I  think  that  it  is  very  important  for  this  coun- 
try, for  those  that  have  given  their  lives  in  defending  this  Nation 
and  this  Constitution,  my  hat  is  off  to  you,  sir,  and  your  team. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  May  I  just  comment  on  something  that  Todd,  as  a 
freshman  member,  a  protector  and  as  a  Congressman  doing  good 
constituent  work  for  Carol  Hrdlicka — Todd,  would  we — and  this  is 
where  I  want  the  help  of  General  Wold  and  all  of  the  analysts  at 
some  point,  maybe  next  year,  and  I  want  them  to  work  with  me, 
my  ranking  Democrats  and  Ben  Oilman's  committee  and  really 
work  out  this  POW/MIA  office,  because  hindsight  is  generally  not 
only  easy  but  perfect. 

The  thing  with  Laos  that  shocked  you,  and  it  shocks  everyone 
who  first  studies  this  when  you  look  at  these  figures:  942  remain- 
ing cases  in  Vietnam  that  aren't  necessarily  a  body  not  recovered 
but  we  have  excellent  firsthand  testimony  from  honorable  combat 
fighters  that  they  saw  their  friend  dead. 

Of  470 — or  you  brought  that  down  from  your  written  testimony 
to  464 — if  we  had  had  hindsight  in  the  whole  air  war  in  Vietnam — 
and  you  may  not  know  that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  war  in 
Laos  was  a  United  States  ambassador,  Sullivan,  and  then  Gene 
McMurtry-Godly;  I  visited  with  them  over  there.  They  were  run- 
ning the  war  and  directly  reporting  to  President  Johnson.  That  was 
not  set  up  as  a  process  when  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

But  we  would  have  told  all  the  air  crews — and  this  would  have 
pertained  to  General  Wold  himself  with  241  missions  over  there — 
if  you  are  shot  up  and  you  are  losing  pieces  or  fuel  or  hydraulic 
fuel,  and  you  don't  have  a  jolly  green  giant  in  sight,  you  are  over 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  on  the  Laotian  side,  bend  your  aircraft 
around,  if  you  have  enough  glide  path,  and  bail  out  over  North 
Vietnam;  don't  bail  out  into  Laos,  because  we  have  a  crystal  ball 
that  is  telling  us  nobody  is  coming  home  from  Laos. 

Whereas,  we  are  going  to  get  a  huge  percentage  home  of  the 
men — particularly  in  1960 — after  the  Tet  offensive,  1968,  1969, 
1970,  and  1971.  They  treated  bailed-out  pilots  like  gold  bullion. 
You  could  shoot  three  or  four  farmers  at  your  bail-out  site,  and  the 
soldiers  would  come  and  protect  you,  not  their  own  fellow  country- 
men that  you  just  killed.  You  were  so  precious.  So  that's  hindsight 
in  Laos. 

The  other  hindsight,  and  it  relates  to  your  opening  statement. 
General,  and  this  is  where  I  need  the  help  from  all  the  analysts, 
too:  In  1976,  a  month  after  I  was  elected  but  before  I  was  sworn 
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in — it  would  be  like  you  last  Christmas — a  committee  with  plenty 
of  money,  plenty  of  money  to  investigate  this,  with  good  oversight 
process,  didn't  pass  the  baton  to  any  subcommittee,  though. 

Six  Democrats  and  four  Republicans  took  a  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  shut  down  this  committee,  headed  by  an  honorable  man,  my 
friend,  a  distinguished  member  of  this  very  subcommittee  who  has 
just  announced  his  retirement,  two-star  Gen.  Sonny  Montgomery. 

Sonny  said,  "Let's  take  a  vote  on  whether  to  shut  it  down,"  and 
they  turned  back  over  half  their  money,  almost  $200,000.  That 
would  be  like  $7/800,000  now.  And  they  took  a  vote,  and  people  on 
different  parties  went  different  ways.  One  Republican  with  a  Navy 
Cross  from  hand-to-hand  combat  in  Korea  voted  to  shut  it  down. 
He  reminds  me  of  some  heroes  in  the  Senate  today  that  just  want 
to  put  all  of  this  behind  us;  forget  about  it;  let  me  personally  move 
on;  it  doesn't  matter  what  the  families  think. 

Harkin,  who  is  now  in  the  Senate,  voted  to  shut  it  down;  Sonny, 
the  chairman,  did;  Pat  Schroeder,  who  has  just  announced  retire- 
ment; and  Gonzalez,  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  will  be  coming  back. 
Only  one  Member  will  come  back  on  the  shutdown  side. 

On  the  other  side.  Democrat  Jim  Lloyd  voted  to  keep  the  commit- 
tee open.  He  was  defeated  by  Dreier  in  1980.  Joe  Moakley  is  still 
with  us.  He  may  be  coming  back.  Ben  Oilman  is  now  the  chairman 
of  the  International  Relations  Committee.  Teddy  Guy  died,  as  the 
sitting  chairman  of  the  MIA/POW  Task  Force  in  1981,  and  I  took 
over  from  him. 

Mr.  Solarz  always  kept  a  Republican  chairman  of  that  unofficial 
task  force  with  no  money  to  keep  it  bipartisan.  And  Bob  Lago- 
marsino  was  defeated  by  a  multimillionaire  in  1992.  So  only  a 
handful  of  that  10  will  come  back. 

But  that  is  where  we  dropped  the  ball,  I  think:  Honorable  people 
saying,  "Nobody  is  there.  Let's  shut  it  down."  That  was  1976. 

Now,  we  know  Tucker  Guggerman  was  alive.  People  heard  him 
screaming  for  weeks  as  he  was  tortured  to  death  in  a  Saigon  jail. 
We  know  now  that  Bobby  Garwood  was  there  and  passed  a  note 
to  some  Danish  diplomat  who  told  him  get  lost,  and  it  cost  him  2 
more  years  out  of  his  life.  Finally,  he  passed  a  note  to  another  dip- 
lomat, came  home. 

I  told  President  Reagan  to  his  face,  with  the  entire  freshman 
class,  33  people,  in  the  Cabinet  Room,  "Kidnap  this  man  if  you 
have  to  and  give  him  sodium  pentathol  by  force.  This  is  an  Amer- 
ican right.  The  Israeli  Mossad  would  do  this,  Mr.  President.  Do  it, 
and  find  out  what  he  knows,  because  everything  is  leaking  out  ev- 
erywhere, creating  conspiracies  and  coverup  theories." 

President  Reagan  turned  to  Bud  McFarlane  and  said,  "Well,  Bud, 
can't  we  do  that?"  It  shows  you  where  President  Reagan's  heart 
was. 

And  Garwood  told  me  later,  "I  wish  they  had  taken  me  and  given 
me  sodium  pentathol  and  had  polygraphed  me,"  and  then  he  told 
more  and  more  and  more  when  it  was  less  and  less  valuable  after 
he  had  not  been  court  martialed. 

So  the  hindsight  that  I  want  you  folks  to  help  me  with — and  this 
is  my  first  request  for  some  statistical  help — can  you  give  me  a 
chart,  a  graph  line,  that  shows  from  1973  to  1995,  22  years,  the 
number  of  people  working  on  this  problem,  when  you  were  there. 
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Warren,  with  three  or  four  people,  and  just  a  very  round  budget 
figure,  like  say,  you  know,  a  million  dollars  or  $400,000,  and  how 
on  a  graph  this  way  we  added  people,  added  people,  added  people, 
added  people,  money,  money,  money,  money,  until  now  we  are 
spending  millions? 

The  cover  of  this  Defense  magazine,  that  you  have  an  article  in. 
General  Wold,  and  it's  a  cover  story,  it  looks  like  they  are  looking 
for  gold  there  with  huge  hydraulic  hoses  about  2V2  inches  across, 
and  sifting  for  the  tiniest  little  bone  shard  or  fraction  of  a  tooth, 
when  what  most  of — the  people  who  are  most  hurt  by  this  want  to 
talk  about  live  sightings  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

If  you  could  show  us,  given  the  impending  peculiarity  of  going 
into  Bosnia  at  Christmastime,  with  snow  cover  on  6  million  mines, 
in  a  three-way  civil  war,  not  a  two-way — well,  this  was  a  three- 
way,  too;  Viet  Cong  was  eventually  crushed  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Congress,  and  if  you  throw  in  the  Buddhist  monks  and  all  the 
other  different  parties,  this  is  just  like  Lebanon,  if  you  want  to 
think  about  it.  This  is  a  six-way,  seven-way,  eight-way  split. 

But  if  I  can  see  that  chart  and  how,  as  the  agony  progressed,  we 
added  more  money  and  more  people,  we  cannot  do  it  this  way  in 
the  future,  because  I  still  can't  get  over,  as  I  have  said  in  other 
hearings,  Korea. 

You  mentioned  8,100,  General.  But  remember  what  I  have  chal- 
lenged everybody:  Go  to  8th  Army  Headquarters  in  Korea.  Ask  for 
an  MIA  briefing,  and  they  will  tell  you,  389  category  1  prisoners 
seen  alive  in  captivity  in  the  camps,  3-8-9. 

And  the  reason  some  of  us  are  exercised  over  U.N.  control,  and 
it  looks  we  are  over  that  hump,  that  it  won't  be,  U.N.  control  in 
Bosnia,  is  that  for  42  years  it  is  this  simple.  And  this  may  come 
to  a  shock  to  new  Members,  maybe  to  even  someone  as  distin- 
guished and  experienced  as  Owen  Pickett.  The  Vietnamese — excuse 
me — the  North  Koreans  have  said  to  us  for  42  years,  do  you  want 
to  come  and  look  at  some  graveyards  and  get  some  remains?  Do 
you  want  to  talk  about  those  389?  Talk  to  us. 

And  we  say,  no;  we  must  deal  through  the  United  Nations,  be- 
cause that's  a  U.N.  command.  Panmunjom  still  flies  the  powder 
blue  flags,  and  we  are  a  U.N.  force  there,  and  there  is  only  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  not,  as  Clinton  said  at  the  Korean  Memorial, 
an  armistice.  No  armistice,  11th  hour  of  the  11th  day  of  11th 
month,  1918.  It  is  a  cease-fire  only.  It  can  flare  up  at  any  time. 

But  the  Koreans  for  42  years  have  said,  "Come  and  talk  to  us. 
We  will  talk  about  POW's."  And  I  had  Lieutenant  Cho  in  my  office, 
42  years  a  POW,  who  says  there  were  10,000  South  Korean  pris- 
oners when  he  left,  that  he  thinks  thousands  are  still  alive,  all 
intermarried  now  and  lost  to  their  countries,  still  can't  escape  as 
he  did. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  get  this  resolved  with  Korea  and — which 
will  significantly  increase  your  workload,  as  General  Wold  said, 
until  there  is  some  breakthrough.  And  we  could  do  it  tomorrow,  if 
by  command  decision,  the  President  of  the  United  States  said,  "We 
are  going  to  unilaterally  deal" — there's  that  word — "unilaterally 
deal  with  Korea." 
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Let's  talk  prisoners.  Your  teams  would  be  on  their  way  within 
weeks,  because  it  would  give  such  credibility  to  Kim  Yong-ill,  to 
whoever  is  in  charge  over  there. 

So  help  us  rewrite — then  let  me  synthesize  it  down  to  this:  Help 
me.  As  we  have  got  it  through  authorization,  we  are  on  the  edge 
of  signing  it.  I  do  not  think  Clinton  can  reject  the  appropriations 
Defense  bill  or  the  Defense  authorization  bill.  I  don't  think  he  can 
fail  to  sign  those  while  he  is  sending  men  and  now  women  into 
harm's  way  in  the  hills  of  Bosnia.  So  I  think  we  are  going  to  get 
those  bills  signed.  We  started  out  with  39  pages. 

Mr.  Chapla,  what  did  we  end  up  with? 

Mr.  Chapla.  About  37  pages. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  About  37  pages,  and  it  is — in  both  bills? 

Mr.  Chapla.  Thirty-nine  in  each  one. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Thirty-nine  between  the  two. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  something  to  work  with  that  I  want  your 
criticism,  unabashed,  robust:  This  is  a  waste  of  time.  Congressman. 
Don't  beat  me  up  in  the  press,  but  don't  do  this,  don't  do  that.  I 
have  already  taken  all  the  Commander  in  Chief  comments  into  ac- 
count. We  don't  want  lawyers  running  all  over  us  when  we  are  get- 
ting units  overrun.  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  North  Korea,  this  time  No- 
vember, December,  1950.  So  help  us  work  this  out  so  it  is  different 
in  the  future,  and  keep  thinking  about  Frederique,  and  Jose,  J-O- 
S-E — the  French  say  it  differently — think  about  these  two  French 
pilots. 

And  let  me  go  now  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  nothing. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  No  questions.  All  right.  Then  let  me — and  this 
might  trigger  you,  if  you  can  stay  with  us,  to  ask  some  other  ques- 
tions. Let  me  ask  General  Wold  one  question  and  then  start  to  talk 
with  our  analysts. 

General,  this  again  leads  to  probably  false  theories.  What  was 
the  holdup  in  providing  Congress  and  the  families  with  the  results 
of  this  review  since  its  completion  in  July? 

And  I  noticed  with  some  pride,  you  said,  "I,  General  Wold,  initi- 
ated this  comprehensive  review."  I  thought  it  was  in  Senate-passed 
language  last  year,  which  doesn't  mean  that  you  didn't  initiate  it, 
but  you  initiated  it  under  orders,  was  my  understanding. 

We  have  heard  that  it  was  the  National  Security  Council  in  the 
White  House  that  asked  this  be  held  up.  And  Stanley  Roth,  to 
name  names,  is  a  friend  of  mine.  We  walked  the  battlefields  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  We  have  been  to  the  top  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
Mountains  together  in  New  Guinea,  went  to  eight  countries  to- 
gether with  his  boss,  then  Chairman  Steve  Solarz.  We  understand 
that  coordination,  given  all  the  movement  on  normalization,  and 
you  testified — the  very  day  that  we  normalized,  you  were  testifying 
before  Ben  Gilman's  full  committee — that  the  delay  raised  concerns 
that  the  information  was  held  back  for  purely  political  reasons. 

Let  me  name  names  again.  Szwineg,  the  Szwineg  reasons,  the 
very  politicized  lady  who  went  from  the  committee  chief  of  staff  job 
to  working  for  Madeleine  Albright  in  the  United  Nations  and  is 
now  in  a  key  position,  a  trade  position,  with  the  Communist  victors 
in  Hanoi. 
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What's  her  first  name?  Frances  Szwineg.  And  she  was  driving 
this,  and  there  was  a  staffer  in  the  room  yesterday  that  told  sev- 
eral staffers  of  Senator  Smith — and  this  is  what  caused  ill  feeling 
up  here.  You  people  have  to  know  this,  because  sometimes  you  are 
the  victim  of  it.  They  looked  at  a  Senator  Smith  staffer  and  said, 
'Tou  are  going  nowhere  with  this,  as  usual.  This  is  not  going  to 
happen." 

I  said,  "Who  is  she?  Point  her  out  to  me."  When  she  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  I  watched  her  after  the  vote  went  through,  and  Bob 
Kerrey,  our  only  Medal  of  Honor  winner  to  serve  in  this  century, 
as  far  as  I  know,  maybe  ever,  he  gave  a  soft,  no,  carrying  the  mi- 
nority position,  prevailed  with  Mr.  Hatfield's  vote. 

I  called  Bob  Dole  and  said,  "Please,  this  is  your  baby.  The  veter- 
ans groups  are  leaning  on  you.  You  may  be  the  next  President." 

When  the  vote  went  through,  this  lady  turned  red  in  the  face 
with  anger.  That's  the  politics  that  you  keep  bumping  into  up  here. 
And  when  you  quote  that  Senate  committee,  I  owe  it  to  my  friend 
Bob  Smith  to  tell  you  the  following:  He  told  me  that  his  legs  were 
cut  off — his  exact  metaphor — at  every  turn,  that  he  felt  alone,  ex- 
cept for  Chuck  Grassley,  that  he  sat  there  once  and  watched  a  lie 
take  place  in  front  of  him,  and  because  he  needed  more  access  to 
the  Communists  in  Hanoi,  he  couldn't  speak  up  when  a  lie  took 
place. 

Remember  what  I  told  you  at  the  last  committee  meeting,  flip- 
ping maps  and — what  is  that  guy's  name?  Destatte.  Flipping  the 
map,  and  saying  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  it  when  he 
debriefed  sources.  With  a  flip  of  the  map,  he  confused  the  hell  out 
of  live  sighting  report  sources,  getting  them  all  confused. 

Smith  asked  for  a  Justice  Department  investigation  of  the  stock. 
That  didn't  happen,  because  he  was  rolled  by  McCain  and  Kerrey. 

McCain  is  finally  talking  to  the  press  about  our  private  conversa- 
tion on  this  in  the  subcommittee,  where  I  prevailed  and  got  37  out 
of  39  pages,  hopefully  soon  signed  into  law,  so  this  won't  happen 
in  the  future. 

Senator  Bob  Smith  told  me  that  it  was  the  most  painful  period 
of  his  life,  and  here  is  the  example  of  the  lie  he  had  to  tolerate. 
The  same  guy — what  is  his  name  again?  Bob  Destatte.  He  is  in 
Hanoi  right  now.  All  the  rumors  are — this  may  be  conspiracy  theo- 
ries— that  the  North  Vietnamese,  Canton  Private  Party,  has  given 
him  land,  that  he  has  totally  gone  native,  is  in  love  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists,  that  he  said  he  has  ridden  his  bicycle  all 
over  Hanoi. 

Now,  you  and  I  have  been — I  have  been  there  twice,  and  you 
have  been  there  five  times,  I  think;  right? 

Mr.  Wold.  Seven. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Seven.  A  lot  of  times  maybe  in  the  air. 

He  said  he  rode  his  bike  all  over  and  there  were  no  underground 
facilities  under  the  mortuary  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I  stood  in  front  of 
it  and  walked  around  it  but  didn't  go  under  it,  and  Bob  Smith  had 
been  underground  in  huge  rooms  under  the  mausoleum  with  Sen- 
ator Bob  Kerrey,  bomb  shelters.  He  looked  over  at  Kerrey,  refute 
this.  He  didn't  want  to  refute  it  because  he  knew  Kerrey  would  al- 
ways have  access  to  North  Vietnam  because  he  was  carrying  the 
water  for  them. 
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He  was  afraid  he  would  screw  up  future  trips  for  himself  so  he 
said  nothing.  And  Bob  Smith  told  me  he  had  to  sit  there  and  watch 
Kerrey  not  refute  Destatte. 

And  then  he  said  there  were  pipes  big  enough  around  that  a  man 
could  crawl,  if  not  walk,  through  the  underground  and  Destatte's 
line  was  because  of  the  water  table,  in  Hanoi  meeting  between  the 
rivers,  that  the  water  table  was  so  high  that  anywhere  in  Hanoi 
would  be  flooded  with  water  from  the  roof  to  the  cellars.  And  Bob 
said,  I  had  to  sit  there  and  listen  to  him  distort  the  truth  on  that 
when  Kerrey  and  I  had  both  been  underground  in  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
tomb,  whether  or  not  the  purposes  for  that  investigation  were  cor- 
rect or  the  rumors  were  true. 

So  there  is  a  minority  report,  and  I  think  you  will  find  more 
truth  in  the  minority  report  than  in  any  majority  report,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  embarrassing  memos  to  you  people  written  by 
Frances  Szwineg,  where  she  would  say,  we  have  found  a  witness 
in  New  York  to  counter  this  witness  of  Bob  Smith's.  DOD  and  I  are 
writing  the  briefs  together.  Have  you  seen  those  memos?  They  were 
all  discussed.  Were  they  put  in  the  record  on  the  Senate  side? 

We  are  going  to  script  it  together,  were  her  words,  she  and  DOD 
are  going  to  script  it  together. 

Lady  and  gentlemen,  this  is  what  causes  these  conspiracy  theo- 
ries, which  I  say  to  these  people,  just  like  a  freshman  Member 
says,  believe  me,  they  are  not  doing  this  deliberately.  There  is  no 
design  here.  And  now  that  we  have  this,  I  guess  steady  flow  of 
money  under  a  Republican  administration — Congress,  and  I  don't 
question  an3rthing  you  have  ever  said,  and  I  told  you  that  at  your 
shop  over  in  Crystal  City,  about  the  honor  of  everybody  working  in 
this  all  the  way  back  to  Chuck  Trowbridge,  who  signed  off  on 
Hurluger's  report,  30  years  ago,  30 y2  years  ago,  let's  be  a  team 
here.  I  have  got  the  portfolio.  I  am  going  to  keep  it. 

You  had  the  career  I  wanted  in  the  Air  Force,  Jim.  Let's  be  a 
team  here.  And  you  help  me  work  out  for  any  fine-tuning  next 
year,  because  I  am  in  charge,  not  McCain,  on  this  issue  now  and 
maybe  I  will  go  to  Hanoi  a  week  before  you  or  the  week  after. 

The  one  difference  is  I  don't  drink  with  him.  I  don't  watch  the 
dancing  girls  the  way  the  Woodcock  Commission  did  very  much — 
I  mean  folk  dancing.  I  don't  want  to  give  the  wrong  impression  of 
Las  Vegas  here.  I  don't  watch  the  folk  dancers.  I  look  at  them  as 
common  killers  and  I  know  my  Government,  even  under  Reagan, 
really  let  me  down.  This  is  why  I  love  Israel.  The  Mossad,  the 
Cuban  torture  master  who  came  over  to  teach  them  how  to  break 
Americans,  break  human  beings  was  identified.  I  have  seen  the 
Intel  reports,  and  he  had  an  apartment  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
brigadier  general  in  their  intelligence  by  this  time  and  he  served 
for  2  years,  partly  in  New  York  at  the  United  Nations.  Heavy  pay, 
no  income  tax,  and  nobody  in  our  Government  had  the  guts  to  ar- 
rest this  man  who  beat  American  officers  to  death  in  the  prison 
system  in  Hanoi.  Nobody  took  this  guy  into  custody.  As  Simon 
Weisenthal  says,  bring  him  before  the  bar  of  justice  as  a  war  crimi- 
nal. We  discussed  this  at  length  in  my  office. 

One  of  your  PR  staffers  seemed  to  be  utterly  unimpressed  by  my 
pouring  my  heart  out  to  you  about  my  30  years  on  this  issue,  so 
unimpressed  that  he  insulted  one  of  my  staffers  the  next  day  and 
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said — you  ought  to  know  this,  General — suppose  we  decide  not  to 
come  to  your  hearing — I  didn't  tell  Mr.  Pickett  that — suppose  we 
decide  just  not  to  show  up? 

My  staffer  didn't  know  what  to  say.  What,  do  we  drag  this  guy 
in  by,  on  subpoena  process?  We  are  trying  to  work  together  here. 
Please  rattle  his  cage  a  little  bit  for  me,  General.  I  don't  necessarily 
want  to  have  to  deal  with  him  anymore. 

I  think  I  can  just  call  you  on  a  first  name  basis  and  we  can  start 
moving  out  and  I  can  start  to  help  you  ease  some  of  the  pain  with 
the  families,  because  as  far  as  I  know,  except  for  my  inattention 
to  the  issue  sometimes  for  2  years  at  a  time  because  I  was  just  so 
exhausted  on  this,  and  another  chairman  and  other  people  had  the 
responsibility,  I  think  all  the  families  trust  me;  know  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  seek  the  truth  here  and  trying  to  get  them  some  resolution. 

I  had  to  resist  going  over  to  Mathis'  funeral.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  would  call  me  back  so  I  could  im- 
plore her  to  put  that  funeral  off  for  awhile.  It  was  a  fittingly  rainy 
day,  dark  clouds  with  flag  flying,  the  brother  sitting  there,  tears  in 
his  eye.  I  am  expecting  disclosure  on  this  one.  There  wasn't  one 
identifiable  DNA  spec  of  Mr.  Mathis  in  that  casket.  Correct?  And 
it  was  like  case  1600,  the  C-130.  I  mean,  it  was  a  burial  of  remains 
but  not  positively  identified  remains.  Is  that  correct,  with  Mathis, 
day  before  yesterday? 

Mr.  Wold.  That's  correct.  There  was  no  DNA  identification. 
There  again,  the  life  science  equipment  analysis  played  a  big  role 
in  that. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Right.  Jim,  I  am  going  to  take  your  suggestion. 
Maybe  Mr.  Pickett  or  Mr.  Chapla  will  go  down  there  with  me  some- 
time. I  want  to  go  forward  for  different  reasons,  but  I  will  go  by 
and  see  these  dedicated  people  you  described  here  today. 

All  right.  If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  an- 
alysts. I  have  got  15  questions  here.  We  will  go  through  some  and 
submit  the  rest.  Let  me  give  page  1  to  Mr.  Pickett  and  tell  him 
that  a  lot  of  these  are  generated  from  the  families,  I  mean  expert, 
expert  family  members  who  have  a  greater  corporate  knowledge 
than  anybody  except  the  senior  analysts. 

Let  me  ask  this  one,  please,  of  you,  Warren:  Mr.  Gray,  what  im- 
pact did  the  Group  559  summary  and  other  documents  have  on 
your  judgment  regarding  Vietnam's  ability  to  return  remains  and 
provide  relevant  documents,  records,  on  cases  in  Laos,  Laos  focus? 
And  then  a  foUowup,  has  Vietnam  provided  any  of  the  source  docu- 
ments used  to  compile  that  summary,  the  559  summary?  And  what 
is  the  date  of  that  559  summary,  roughly,  just  month  and  year? 

Mr.  Gray.  Do  we  have  a  date  on  559? 

Ms.  Cooke.  It  must  be  about  June — 1975.  It  was  hard 

Mr.  Gray.  June  1975.  We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  source  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Oh,  you  haven't? 

Mr.  Gray.  With  regard  to  559.  We  have  asked  for  those. 

With  regard  to  Laos,  the  559  document,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
confirmed  in  about  200  cases  that  the  Vietnamese  did  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  losses  of  Americans  in  Laos.  Up  until  that  time,  until 
we  got  the  559  document,  our  best  analysis  indicated  that  the  Lao 
and  the  Vietnamese  knew — had  direct  knowledge  of  at  least  53  per- 
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sonnel.  The  559  document  added  200  more  names  to  that  knowl- 
edgeability  listing. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Fifty-three  alive  or  just  53  shoot-down  incidents? 

Mr.  Gray.  Knowledgeability.  They  shot  them  down.  They  should 
have  known  exactly  what  happened  to  the  person. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Right. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  was  aside  from  the  last  known  alive  listing,  the 
81  other  personnel.  Of  course,  they  knew  about  the  81,  it  is  our 
contention. 

Mr.  Dornan.  Let  me  ask  about  a  specific  case  because  I  think — 
I  wasn't  going  to  do  this  today  but  this  is  a  personal  friend  who 
got  his  wings  3,  4  seconds  before  me,  Allison,  Dornan,  A.D.,  both 
the  same  line,  doing  what  I  wanted  to  do,  fly  F-105's  out  of  Toakly 
and  Corat. 

I  came  across  his  ID  card  in  the  CIL,  CILHI  with  Jerry  Solomon 
and  a  group  going  over  to  Hanoi  in — we  arrived  on  Valentine's  Day 
of  1985.  And  there  was  David  Allison,  with  my  Air  Force  number 
before  we  used  Social  Security.  I  even  know  his  number.  Air  Officer 
3038260.  I  am  looking  at  his  card. 

Now,  he  was  in  a  tree  with  good  radio  contact.  He  had  already 
done  his  mission  of  four  that  he  had  led  to  Hanoi,  and  it  was  hit 
coming  back  through  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  area.  He  was  in  a  tree. 

If  his  ID  card  ends  up  in  Hanoi,  are  you  using  that  type  of  case 
as  an  example,  or  even  much  more  information  than  that?  Because 
his  body  could  have  decomposed  in  the  tree.  The  card  is  wrapped 
in  plastic.  It  drops  to  the  ground.  A  soldier  picks  it  up.  It  works 
its  way  up  the  trail.  It  could  be  one  isolated  item.  I  don't  think  so 
because  he  was  captured  for  a  long  time.  Is  he  one  of  those  cases? 
Or  are  these — when  you  get  down  to  53,  I  mean  this  is  sort  of  like 
Ron  Dodge's  case,  right?  I  mean  a  lot  of  photography  of  someone 
alive  in  captivity  with  no  broken  bones  and  not  lying  on  the 
ground,  either  dead  or  unconscious?  You  are  talking  about  really 
serious  cases  here? 

Mr.  Gray.  Exactly.  When  we  say  last  known  alive,  there  was  in- 
dications that  the  person  was  on  the  ground  in  most  cases  alive. 
We  have  evidence — the  Moderra  case,  for  example,  he  got  out  of  his 
A-1,  injured  his  leg  when  he  hit.  He  was  captured  by  the  villagers. 

Mr.  Dornan.  He  bellied  in,  then,  didn't  bail  out? 

Mr.  Gray.  He  bailed  out.  He  was  captured  by  the  Lao  villagers 
in  the  area  and  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese  in  the  area.  He  was 
last  known  alive. 

Mr.  Dornan.  Right. 

Mr.  Gray.  Now,  he  just  flat  disappeared  after  the  incident.  We 
have  no  idea  where  he  was  taken,  if  he  died  of  his  injuries  or  what. 
But  that's  the  last  known  alive  case. 

When  we  say  "knowledge  of  the  incident,"  that  was  the  other  cat- 
egory of  the  discrepancy  cases. 

We  were  trying  to  determine  did  the  Vietnamese  and/or  the 
Pathet  Lao  know  what  happened  or  should  have  happened  to  these 
individuals?  So  those  are  the  knowledgeability  cases. 

Now  comes  the  559  document  and  the  Vietnamese  say,  we  have 
knowledge  of  these  incidents  in  Laos.  It's  a  very  significant  docu- 
ment from  a  knowledgeability  standpoint.  They  are  saying  they 
had  information  on  these  losses. 
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So  the  numbers,  250 — over  250  with  regard  to  knowledgeabiUty 
that  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Pathet  Lao  knew  about,  should  have 
known  about. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Now  this  is  where  some  of  the  family  members,  ei- 
ther rightly  or  wrongly,  thought  they  were  being  victimized  by 
what  I  called,  maybe  too  harshly  in  the  last  session,  a  shell  game; 
that  when  I  was  last — most  attentive  to  this  and  came  to  a  hear- 
ing, and  I  know  Ben  Oilman  was  at  it  but  we  were  in  the  minority 
then,  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  saw  a  figure  that  large  and  the 
talk  of  warehousing. 

Remember  how  I  was  asked  to  keep  secret,  as  we  all  were,  how 
we  could  tell  if  bones  had  been  warehoused  or  not  and  how  long 
they  had  probably  been  in  the  ground  before  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  boxed,  warehoused.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  that  figure 
began  to  be  watered  down  until  the  Senate  committee  was  in  ses- 
sion in  1991-92.  The  impression  was  given  to  them  that  the  ware- 
house story  is  all — it  was  true,  but  it  is  all  pretty  much  accounted 
for.  It  is  down  to  a  few  hardcore  cases,  maybe  the  55  that  General 
Wold  mentioned  or  something.  But  just  comment  a  little  bit,  War- 
ren, on  the  warehousing  factor. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  you  a  direct  question.  Let  me  start 
with  General  Wold  and  I  will  come  through  all  analysts  and  come 
back  to  you.  A  tough  question.  General  Wold:  You  in  your  heart  of 
hearts,  pardon  the  corny  poetic  predicate,  do  you  believe  there  are 
warehoused  remains  somewhere  in  the  urban  areas  of  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  Wold.  I  am  going  to  rely  on  Bill  Bell's  testimony  again. 
Well,  two  things.  We  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  stored  remains 
since  1990,  but  again  in  the  Senate  select  committee  hearings  in 
1992,  Bill  Bell  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  was — he 
believed  there  was  at  one  time  a  warehouse;  that  there  was  evi- 
dence of  that.  The  evidence  of  storage  showed  that.  But  that  at  the 
time  of  the  hearings  in  1992,  he  believed  that  there  no  longer  was 
a  warehouse  in  existence. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Bill  Bell  said  that? 

Mr.  Wold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Well,  let  me  correct  something  because  I  tried  to 
go  to  Hanoi  with  Bill  Bell.  It  would  have  been  the  most  insuffer- 
able trip  of  my  life,  with  Harkin,  who  was  going  back  to  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July  with  the  Communist  terrorists  that  he  takes 
credit  for  liberating  by  exposing  the  Cong  tiger  cages  on  an  hour 
flight  south  of  Saigon;  and  it  was  a  celebratory  trip,  cheering  the 
Communist  victory  in  Asia  and  he  took  four  Democratic  Senators 
with  him,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  issue  and  didn't  learn  very 
much.  They  found  it  to  be  a  hot,  sweaty  trip,  one  of  them  told  me. 

But  Bill  Bell  and  I  were  going  to  go  on  that  trip,  with  Al  Santoli 
here,  three  Purple  Hearts,  separate  instances  before  his  19th  birth- 
day, and  Harkin's  staff,  according  to  the  Vietnamese — you  can 
trust  Communists  sometimes,  I  guess,  when  they  have  no  reason 
to  lie — said  that  his  staff  asked  that  my  passport,  which  already 
had  a  visa  in  it,  be  stamped,  what  is  it,  "duewa,"  cancel,  cancel, 
cancel.  So  I  didn't  go  on  that  trip. 

Bell  was  going  to  go  with  us  on  that  trip.  So  in  preparation  for 
this  trip,  I  got  to  know  Bill  pretty  well  and  got  to  talk  to  him  after 
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he  testified  back  in  June.  I  am  told  that  in  his  Senate  testimony 
he  said  he  beheved  that  there  were  10  POW's  ahve,  as  I  have  al- 
ways believed  there  were  in  Laos,  in  central  Vietnam  in  1973, 
about  10. 

And  if  you  recall  that — do  any  of  the  analysts  recall  Bill  Bell  say- 
ing that? 

Mr.  Sydow.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  What  was  the  followup — I  am  getting  ahead  of  my- 
self. I  am  going  to  ask  you  what  the  followup  was  then. 

First,  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Sydow,  do  you  believe  there  still  exists 
a  warehouse  or  some  storage  location  where  the  Vietnamese  can  do 
what  I  think  we  all  believe  they  did  with  Ron  Dodge  and  those 
other  two  serious  cases,  an  A-7  pilot  who  was  obviously  dead 
across  the  wing  of  the  aircraft,  where  they  just  went  in  and  se- 
lected these  three  out,  as  they  selected  out  the  person  whose  bones 
were  wired  together  for  a  medical  student  in  Tuban  or  somewhere 
in  that  area,  do  you  believe  there  is  a  place  where  they  could  go 
select  a  handful  of  remains  and  send  them  to  us? 

Mr.  Sydow.  As  I  tried  to  explain  in  my  last  appearance  before 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  believe  it,  yes.  But  the  evidence  is  dated, 
and  I  think  we  are  facing  that  question  now.  Previous  evidences 
that  were  presented,  then,  are  not  applicable  to  the  current  reality. 
So  my  belief  is  just  a  personal  one. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  A  personal  one. 

Mr.  Sydow.  As  an  analyst. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  As  an  analyst.  It  is  a  dated  one.  Well,  I  am  not 
even  going  to  say  what  the  implication  is  of  your  statement  because 
I  don't  want  to  give  them  ideas. 

A  very  distinguished  Congressman  in  August  1978  told  them,  Air 
Force  officer  told  me  this,  who  is  on  our  staff — I  keep  telling  John 
to  go  ask  him  if  this  is  not  a  true  story — he  said  you  wouldn't  em- 
barrass us  and  yourselves  by  coming  up  with  live  prisoners  at  this 
late  a  date,  would  you?  That  is  burned  in  my  memory  banks.  One 
sentence.  And  the  reason  it  has  burned  in  my  memory  banks  is  be- 
cause I  told  this  Air  Force  officer,  who  is  a  legislative  liaison,  this 
is  why  I  want  to  go  on  this  trip,  to  make  sure  nobody  makes  that 
statement.  And  he  came  back  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  I 
wish  you  had  been  on  the  trip.  Congressman — I  was  a  freshman — 
because  that  statement  was  made  and  here  it  is.  You  wouldn't  em- 
barrass us  or  yourselves  at  this  late  date  and  come  up  with  any 
live  prisoners,  would  you? 

As  I  said  before  they  left  and  after  I  was  told  that,  that  is  an 
invitation  to  execution.  And  then  Eugene  Tighe  told  me  that  he 
thought  there  was  a  real  drop  off  of  live  sighting  reports  after  1978. 
And  that  is  a  question  for  you  analysts.  There  have  been  several 
little  peaks  and  valleys  in  this,  but  he  thought  that  was  a  big  one, 
that  they  just  dropped  off. 

Here  is — now  let  me  come  back  to  Melinda  Cooke.  Do  you  believe 
or  have  you  believed  at  any  point  that  there  was  a  warehouse 
where  they  could  go  select  boxes  of  our  heroes'  remains  and  send 
them  back  to  us  at  will? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Yes.  I  would  say,  though,  that  our  analysis  on  that 
has  been  dated.  We  have  been  revising  that  and  we  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  revisit  that  issue. 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  follow-up  on  that? 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Please. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Both  of  you  have  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  dated  information  and  you  are  revising  your  opinion  about 
it.  Tell  us  what  is  leading  you  to  revise  your  opinion,  please. 

Mr.  Sydow.  The  previous  estimates  were  done  based  on  a  study 
in  1990.  At  that  time,  we  had  only  entered  the  countries  of  Indo- 
china for  joint  investigations  a  year  and  a  half  or  so.  We  were  bas- 
ing our  expectations  on  the  intelligence  that  we  had  available,  the 
evidence  of  remains  that  had  been  returned  in  the  period  from 
1973  through  to  that  time.  And  what  we  have  learned,  during  the 
joint  investigations,  sort  of  undercuts  the  assumption  that  we  made 
at  that  time  that  there  was  sort  of  a  monolithic  process  going  on 
that  the  Vietnamese  Government  in  particular  had  organized  proc- 
esses that  they  followed  routinely  by  the  numbers.  So  that  was  our 
expectation  going  in. 

We  have  learned  that  that  assumption  was  overdrawn.  They  are 
fallible,  like  all  governments.  Their  processes  didn't  always  carry 
through  with  a  successful  result.  They  provided  us  over  the  years 
a  percentage  of  stored  remains.  So  now  we  are  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  reviewed  in  the  comprehen- 
sive review  reveals  aspects  of  their  mistakes.  They  are  incorporated 
in  the  results  of  our  review,  but  they  are  things  that  need  to  be 
tested  and  remeasured  in  terms  of  the  current  reality. 

Mr.  Pickett.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what  you  have  said. 
Are  you  suggesting  that  we  had  one  impression  about  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Vietnamese  Government  and  their  subgovemmental 
agencies,  whatever  they  were,  that  have  not  been  borne  out  by 
later  facts? 

Mr.  Sydow.  That's  correct,  sir.  We  have  been  given,  by  that  gov- 
ernment, a  great  number  of  documents  that  reveal  the  processes. 
We  have  actually  talked  to  the  people  involved  in  them.  And  we 
have  the  material  of  the  joint  investigative  teams,  which  show 
other  aspects  of  their  remains  collection.  All  that  material  needs  to 
be  examined  in  the  current  light. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Has  the  increased  access  into  Vietnam  made  it  any 
easier  to  come  to  a  conclusion  or  to  update  your  assessment? 

Mr.  Sydow.  Yes,  sir.  It  provides  us,  I  believe,  more  access  to  the 
facts  that  will  lead  us  to  give  a  more  accurate  estimate. 

The  previous  numbers  that  we  gave  out  were  estimates,  based  on 
our  best  intelligence  judgment  at  that  time,  and  they  need  to  be 
revised. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  to  take  over  but  I  would  like 
to  pursue  this  line. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  want  you  to  pursue  it  because  I  thought  that  is 
what  we  did  in  the  comprehensive  review.  Press  on. 

Mr.  Pickett.  My  next  question  would  be  when  do  you  expect  to 
complete  your  new  analysis  or  your  reanalysis  or  however  I  should 
characterize  this  and  come  to  a  new  conclusion  about  what  may  be 
there  in  the  way  of  stored  remains? 

Mr.  Sydow.  I  would  like  Mr.  Wold  to  respond  to  that. 
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Mr.  Wold.  I  should  probably  pass  this  down  to  Melinda  Cooke. 
She  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  key  documents  back  in  the  early 
history  of  this — of  this  question  of  stored  remains. 

From  a  manager's  standpoint,  we  are — as  we  finished  some  of 
the  related  efforts  of  the  comprehensive  review,  i.e.,  getting  the  let- 
ters out  to  the  families,  and  each  letter,  each  2,162  does  contain 
a  case-specific  narrative  for  each  family,  we  have  been  totally  in- 
volved and  tied  up  in  that  process.  We  are  still  expecting,  as  I  indi- 
cated before,  to  have  a  completion  date  of  mid-December  in  getting 
those  letters  out.  That  has  detracted  from,  especially  from  Ms. 
Cooke's,  time  available  to  work  on  the  remains  question,  but  it  has 
also  the  other  analysts. 

We  will  proceed,  once  we  have  got  the  letters  out,  notifications, 
by  mid-December,  we  will  proceed  apace  with  that,  because  it's  a 
question  that  keeps  recurring  time  and  again. 

I  am  confronted  with  the  question,  well,  it  is  said  that  Vietnam 
can  account  for  hundreds  of  missing  Americans  by  turning  over  re- 
mains that  they  warehoused.  What — in  my  discussions  with  the  an- 
alysts, in  my  meeting  with  them,  I  have  an  impression  that  that 
is  no  longer  the  case.  So  I  am  as  anxious  as  anybody  to  get  on  with 
this  updating  of  that  and  continue  the  revisiting  and  the  review  of 
this  remains  question. 

But,  Melinda,  do  you  want — can  you  add  anything  to  that? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Well,  there  are  three  parts  to  looking  at — to  revising 
any  remains  estimates.  The  first  part  that  we  really  needed  to  do 
was  this  individual  case  analysis,  and  that  took  us  over  a  year. 
And  we  wouldn't  mind  spending  some  more  time  on  it.  But  we 
needed  to  see;  on  our  earlier  estimates  were  built  on  our  assess- 
ment of  how  the  program,  as  we  understood  it,  should  have  func- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Pickett.  You  are  speaking  about  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's program  for  accounting  for  remains? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Yes,  I  am,  to  document  and  collect — recover  and  then 
store  remains.  We  understood,  rather  well,  I  think,  how  the  pro- 
gram was  organized  but  not  in  the  detail  we  do  now.  Once  we 
moved  out  of  North  Vietnam,  we  had  very  little  information  to 
work  on. 

So  that  our  estimates  were  very  difficult  to  come  to  outside  of 
North  Vietnam.  And  what  we  have  found,  when  we  have  gone  back 
in  on  the  ground,  is  that  we  were  very  overly  optimistic  once  you 
get  out  of  North  Vietnam;  that  even  if  the  central  Government  or- 
dered this  to  occur  in  the  South,  that  it  would — it  turned  out  to  be 
very  impractical.  The  orders  were  not  perhaps  taken  as  seriously 
as  they  might — as  we  might  have  assumed  they  would  have  been. 
And,  in  fact,  collection  was  very  minimal  outside  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  really  haven't  documented  much  actual  collection.  When  we 
go  in  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in  Laos,  our  assumptions  begin  to  fall 
apart. 

When  we,  again,  look  back  at  North  Vietnam,  we  are  now  finding 
out,  instead  of  what  should  or  might  have  happened  based  on  the 
location  of  the  loss,  or  how  close  it  was  to  Hanoi,  how  far  it  was, 
how  hard  it  was  to  get  to;  we  find  out  from  the  people  on  the 
ground  what  happened.  And  it's  credible.  I  mean,  we  believe  that 
these  witnesses  are  telling  us  the  truth.  We  believe  the  evidence 
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of  our  crash  analysis  people.  And  we  find  that  more  remains  per- 
haps were  destroyed  to  the  extent — to  a  great  extent  in  the  crash; 
that  there  was  less  to  recover;  that  what  might  have  been  recov- 
ered and  buried  was  very  difficult  to  find  in  practice  when  the  offi- 
cials went  back  to  try  to  recover  it.  And  is  the 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Presupposing  that  nothing  had  been  taken  from 
those  crash  sites  earlier  in  the  way  of  remains,  like  Fisher's  pistol 
from  the  C-130  ending  up  in  the  Hanoi  museum? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Well,  a  lot  of  that  stuff  we  see  coming  up  in  the  mu- 
seums is  probably  collected  at  the  time  of  the  incident  and  it's 
proof,  for  instance,  that  a  unit  shot  the  aircraft  down.  They  can  for- 
ward that  up.  They  can  be  credited.  And  it's  war  memorabilia.  But 
the  remains  are  not  collected  at  that  time.  The  remains  are  entered 
for  public  health  reasons  and  left  in  the  ground,  and  there  is  a  war 
on.  So  the  remains  collection  comes  later. 

Finding  memorabilia  in  the  museums,  will  mean,  for  instance, 
that  probably  the  People's  Army  of  Vietnam  forces  were  on  the 
ground;  that  they  collected  stuff;  they  knew  what  happened.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  that  they  were  able  to  find  any  remains;  that 
what  they  found  was  very  substantial;  that  once  they  were  buried, 
the  central  Government  could  find  them  3,  4,  5,  6  years  later. 

Now,  we  know,  of  course,  that  in  many  cases  they  did  go  back. 
They  did  document  these  graves.  They  were  able  to  find  them. 
They  did  recover  them. 

What  we  are  still  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  is  how  many  were 
they  able  to  accomplish,  how  many  times  were  they  successful  at 
this? 

They  have  returned  a  large  number  of  these,  you  know.  That's 
what  we  have  always  been  talking  about,  about  these  remains  that 
show  signs  of  aboveground  storage.  On  a  case-by-case  basis,  we 
want  to  try  to  find  out  what  are  those  cases  about  which  we  still 
can't  figure  out  where  the  remains  went?  And  that's  one  leg  of  our 
remains  reassessment. 

The  other  leg  that  we  have  been  looking  at  is,  we  have  been  able, 
increasingly,  although  it's  difficult,  to  talk  to  people,  Vietnamese 
functionaries,  who  were  involved  in  this  whole  process,  either  the 
people  who  buried  them,  the  remains  originally,  those  who  were 
tasked  to  go  out  and  make  a  list  of  everyone  who  died  in  the  prov- 
ince; people  who  then  were  sent  back  to  try  to  recover  the  remains. 
And  we  find  out,  in  a  realistic  sense,  you  know,  not  just  theoreti- 
cally what  they  could  have  accomplished  but  in  a  practical  sense 
what  they  did  accomplish,  and  that  has  caused  us  to  lower  our  esti- 
mates of  their  production. 

And  finally,  the  Vietnamese  have  shared  with  us  more  and  more, 
to  a  greater  degree,  the  internal  working  documents  that  they  com- 
piled when  they  were  running  this  program.  And  we  don't  pretend 
to  have  a  broad,  a  complete  collection  of  those,  but  careful  analysis, 
and  it  isn't  always  easy  to  reconstruct  looking  backward  what 
might  this  have  meant;  but  it  gives  us  an  idea  who  they  knew 
about,  who  they  thought  they  could  recover,  who  they  were  able  to 
recover,  who  they  considered  unrecoverable,  even  though  we  might 
say,  why  couldn't  they  recover  him?  In  fact,  maybe  they  went  back 
and  tried  and  couldn't  find  him.  We  find  that  in  some  instances. 
All  of  these  things  are  causing  us  to  temper  our  assessments. 
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We  have  finished,  to  the  extent  we  probably  need  to  do  this,  our 
case  analysis,  but  we  have  been  getting  documents,  quite  a  num- 
ber, this  year,  that  led  us  into  the  inner-workings  of  the  remains 
collection  process.  And  we  have  tried  to  look  at  those  quickly  and 
apply  them  to  what  they  mean  to  individual  cases,  because  that  is 
what  we  are  about,  accounting  for  individual  people. 

But  in  aggregate,  we  need  to  take  a  step  back  and  say  what  does 
this  tell  us  about  the  whole  coverage  of  a  province  and  how  do  we 
add  documents  we  got  in  1990  with  interviews  we  got  from  three 
or  four  people  in  1992?  And  whose  cases  could  these  be  that  they 
are  talking  about?  It's  a  complicated  business. 

We  are  heading  down,  though,  in  our  estimates;  that's  inevitable. 

Mr.  Pickett.  You  mentioned  documents  that  you  have  received 
this  year.  I  take  it  these  are  documents  relating  to  the  Vietnamese 
process? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Yes,  many  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Where  are  these  documents  originating?  Who  is 
getting  them?  Where  are  they  coming  from?  How  come  we  didn't 
get  them  before? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Well,  we  asked  the  Vietnamese  to  organize  teams  to 
go  out  and  conduct  their  own  archival  research,  and  we  asked  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  and  the  Ministry  of  Defense  to  organize  these 
teams,  and  they  did  do  that.  They  have  traveled — it  appears  to  us 
that  they  have  traveled  around  to  the  different  provinces  and  the 
different  military  regions  and  then  tried  to  find  what  are  in  the  ar- 
chives at  these  locations.  And  they  have  turned  over  to  us,  it  ap- 
pears— this  is  what  it  appears  to  us  we  are  getting. 

Mr.  Pickett.  You  are  not  speaking  for  the  veracity  of  the  infor- 
mation, the  mere  fact  that  you  have  it.  I  understand. 

Ms.  Cooke.  Yes,  yes.  But  I  will  also  say  I  think  most  of  these 
documents  are  contemporary  documents.  They  are  dated  1972, 
1974,  1975,  and  I  consider  that  they  may  not  be  accurate  as  to 
what  occurred  in  some  metaphysical  sense,  but  they  are  what  the 
people  who  wrote  them  believe.  They  represent  what  the  people  on 
the  ground  believed  that  they  had  discovered  and  what  they  were 
reporting  to  their  superiors  up  their  own  chains  of  command.  This 
is  the  province  reporting  to  the  central  Government,  and  I  think 
that  they  were  telling  them — ^you  know,  they  were  not  reporting  to 
us.  They  were  reporting  in  their  own  channels  of  communication. 

So  is  everyone  absolutely  accurate?  Maybe  not  in  some  meta- 
physical sense.  But  they  do  reflect  what  the  Vietnamese  thought 
they  knew  and  what  they  reported  to  the  central  Government  at 
the  time.  And  then  you  can  back  off  and  see  what  the  central  Gov- 
ernment must  have  thought  it  knew  based  on  the  source  docu- 
ments it's  getting  from  the  Province. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Mr.  Pickett,  could  you  hold  your  thought  there  just 
1  second,  because  I  want  you  to  pursue  this  line  of  questioning  but 
I  want  to  establish  a  baseline  here. 

Everybody  here  agrees  this  is  a  Communist  government.  Every- 
body here  believes  it  is  a  dictatorship.  Every  Communist  dictator- 
ship has  central  party  control.  The  central  party  control  in  every 
Communist  dictatorship  means  meticulous  recordkeeping.  Korea — 
maybe  Angola  is  an  exception.  I  don't  think  so.  But  do  you  all  be- 
lieve there  was  meticulous  recordkeeping  in  Vietnam,  and  since 
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Mr.  Pickett  is  pursuing  Laos,  that  it  fell  apart  somehow  in  Laos, 
the  area — the  90  percent  of  our  men  missing  are  in  Vietnamese- 
controlled  areas  of  Laos?  Do  we  all  agree  that  there  was  meticulous 
recordkeeping,  General? 

Mr.  Wold.  That's  my  understanding,  with  the  proviso  that  there 
may  have  been  some  disruption  when  the  Chinese  came  down. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes,  true. 

Mr.  Wold.  Especially  in  the  South  where  you  had  such  a  fluid 
operational  situation,  that  forces  were  moving  back  and  forth.  I 
think  in  that  situation,  records  would  be  less  meticulously  kept. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  As  usual,  I  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  as  a  pilot 
about  the  pilots  but  in  the  South  it  was  a  nightmare,  moving  of 
camps  through  jungle  areas  and  constant  fear  of  a  search  and  res- 
cue team  hitting  them,  which  happened  several  times.  But  the  bad 
luck  was  for  Americans.  We  didn't  rescue  Americans  but  we  did 
rescue  a  lot  of  other  soldiers  in  some  rescue  operations. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Pickett. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Just  to  complete  this,  when  do  you  expect  to  com- 
plete your  receipt  of  these  provisional  government  documents,  at 
some  point  at  which  you  will  have  completed  all  you  can  get  or 
have  gotten  all  you  can  get? 

Ms.  CoOKE.  Well,  we  really  don't  know  how  much  remains,  how 
much  we  will  get.  We  have  gotten — I  think  our  latest  assessment 
was  in  August,  and  those  are  very  interesting  documents.  We  never 
know  when  we  are  going  to  get  more.  We  certainly  have  seen  pro- 
duction coming  out  of  this  latest  collection  effort  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese. So  I  don't  think  I  am  answering  your  question,  but  I  don't  real- 
ly know  when  I  am  going  to  get  anymore  documents. 

Mr.  Pickett.  At  what  point  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  and 
make  your  new  assessment? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Well,  I  think  we  are  coming  to  the  point  where  when 
we  get  our  answers  out  to  the  families,  that  we  have  to  embark  on 
that.  We  have  to  turn  our  resources  to  the  more  macro  level  of 
analysis  that  the  documents  and  our  witnesses — and  we  might 
want  to  do  a  little — we  might  want  to  ask  the  Vietnamese,  while 
that  process  is  under  way,  to  clarify  some  issues.  Maybe  they  will 
answer.  Maybe  they  won't.  But  if  they  do,  we  might  find  something 
more  out. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Can  you  give  a  rough  timeframe  or  some  new  esti- 
mate as  a  result  of  your  analysis  of  these  new  documents? 

Ms.  Cooke.  I  hate  to  do  that.  I  mean,  I  would  like  to  give  it  as 
far  away  as  possible.  But  I  am  pretty  sure  that  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  we  will  be  starting  on  that  again.  I  don't  know.  I  better 
defer  to  my  seniors  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Pickett.  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question.  Are  you  able 
in  any  way  to  relate  the  information  that  you  are  getting  out  of 
this  archival  data  to  specific  cases  that  we  have  under  review? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Yes,  we  are,  and  that  has  proved  to  be  a  very,  very 
useful  thing  for  us.  We  are  able  to  see — we  find  corroborating  data 
that  we  need.  We  talk  to  witnesses  in  the  field,  and  I  do  believe 
that  they  are  telling  us,  to  the  best  of  their  memories,  what  went 
on.  But  it's  sometimes  difficult  for  us  still  to  sort  out  what  these 
human  sources,  after  20  years,  are  telling  us. 
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And  when  we  get  original  Vietnamese  documents,  made  at  the 
time  of  the  incident,  when  they  are  reporting  up  their  own  chain 
of  command,  it  clarifies.  Sometimes  it's  difficult  to  tell  who  the  wit- 
nesses are  talking  about,  which  MIA  or  which  missing  American. 
And  the  documents  can  clarify  some  of  those  things  for  us.  Or  they 
can  give  us  locational  leads.  We  may  have  been  stumped  as  to 
where  to  go  to  even  investigate  this  case  or  this  incident.  The  ar- 
chival documents  tell  us  the  name  of  the  village  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  asserting  that  this  occurred,  and  that's  very  useful  for  us. 
You  know,  that  has  moved  us  to  success  in  some  cases,  where  we 
might  not  have  enjoyed  that  success. 

So,  yes,  those  documents  have  two  uses,  both  in  some  specific 
case  related  investigations  and  for  a  peek  at  what  their  remains 
collection  program  was,  how  it  functioned  in  reality. 

Mr.  Pickett.  That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  I  inter- 
rupted you  and  I  apologize,  but  this  has  been  very  enlightening  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  No,  no.  That  was  valuable.  There  is  so  much  here 
that  we  are  trying  to  weave  together. 

I  don't  believe  that  I  diverted  you  before  you  could  answer,  any 
one  of  you,  about  Bill  Bell's  testimony  to  the  Senate  committee  that 
10  POW's,  his  belief,  were  left  behind  under  SAM  control  in  Viet- 
nam. Who's  area  would  that  have  fallen  under,  yours,  Warren? 

Mr.  Sydow.  I  presume  that  was  my  area. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Now,  you  remember  it  vividly  because  of  that  state- 
ment. What  was  he  talking  about  specifically?  Did  you  see  the  front 
page,  style  section — family,  human  interest  section  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times  over  the  weekend  about  the  mother  who  writes  to  her 
son  every  day,  who  disappeared  on  a  motorcycle  with  his  friend  in 
the  central  highlands? 

Mr.  Sydow.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  It  is  a  sad  story,  very  similar  to  Dana  Stone  and 
Shawn  Flynn,  south  on  motor  bikes  out  of  Phnom  Penh  Cambodia. 
She  mentioned  Bill  Bell  in  that  article,  didn't  she? 

Mr.  Sydow.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  So  those  two  would  be  part  of  that  10? 

Mr.  Sydow.  That's  right. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Right.  What  have  you  been  able  to  deduce  from  the 
central  highlands? 

Mr.  Sydow.  Well,  of  all  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  seen  from 
that  area  of  Vietnam,  there  is  no  credible  evidence  that  there  are 
American  servicemen  still  being  held  captive  there,  and  I  think  Bill 
was  a  bit  presumptuous  to  follow  his  line  of  reasoning  and  to  then 
name  specific  people  he  thought  were  there.  I  did  not  hear  his  tes- 
timony but  I  have  talked  to  him  about  it. 

His  belief  is  based  on  a  set  of  evidences  that  we  have  incor- 
porated in  the  last  known  alive  cases  that  Mr.  Wold  mentioned, 
where  we  have  priority  discrepancy  cases.  We  have  individuals  in 
captivity  whom  we  haven't  yet  learned  the  fate  of.  We  have  individ- 
uals who  sort  of  disappeared  from  an  evacuation  trail.  There  are 
55  such  people  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Rocky  Versace  would  be  in  that  55,  Kenneth 
Rohrbacher? 
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Mr.  Sydow.  Rock  Versace,  I  believe,  would  not.  He  is  a  died-in- 
capitivity  case  that  we  have  confirmation  of  death  on. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Execution. 

Ms.  Cooke.  Right. 

Mr.  Sydow.  The  same  kind  of  cases;  we  have  worked  hard  on 
those  cases  over  the  7,  8  years  since  the  initial  entry  into  the  coun- 
try of  Vietnam,  and  we  have  resolved  141,  I  think,  total.  So  the  evi- 
dence doesn't  support  what  Bill  Bell  was  saying,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate thing  is  he  tied  specific  names  to  it,  specific  MIA  families. 

We  feel  much  more  conservative  on  dealing  with  our  evidence. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  All  right.  One  final  thought  on  this  recordkeeping. 
Michael  Benge,  who  I  came  to  know  over  the  years  fairly  well,  15 
years  or  so  ago,  he  was  a  civilian  captured  during  the  Tet  offensive. 
I  think  I  told  you,  I  have  since  talked  to  nuns  in  Haiti  who  were 
captured  later  in  the  roll-up  of  1975  and  were  kept  9  months  in 
captivity  and  treated  very  poorly,  they  told  me,  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish, down  in  the  Cite  Soleil  in  Haiti  when  they  recognized  my 
Montagnard  ability.  They  were  from  the  Pleiku  du  Kontum  area. 

They  said  records  were  kept  on  them,  on  all  the  religious  people 
they  kept  for  months.  Michael  Benge  said  of  his  whole  trek  north, 
it  was  fortunate  to  be  taken  north  instead  of  kept  in  the  ugly 
camps  in  the  ICOR  area.  He  said  that  they  radioed  to  command 
and  control  the  whole  travel  of  his  Tet  offensive  capture  group, 
which  included  women,  some  of  whom  died  on  the  trail.  And  he 
said  he  knew  this  because  they  used  it  in  his  interrogation  later. 
Well,  we  know  you  were  in  such  and  such  a  place  on  such  and  such 
a  date.  So  that  shows,  again,  starting  in  February  1968,  at  least, 
their  fascination. 

He  is  probably  dead  now.  Who  knows.  Sot  Patrosi  must  have  had 
some  diplomatic  power  to  be  head  of  the  Pathet  Lao  Communist 
headquarters  office,  when  you  were  actually  fiying  there,  in  gen- 
eral. Remember,  I  told  you  he  told  me  tens  of  tens. 

Now,  I  have  said  I  would  resist  using — that  it  was  too  harsh  to 
say  shell  game  on  our  side  of  this,  with  the  families,  but  I  get  the 
feeling  that  the  Vietnamese  play  a  shell  game  all  the  time  with  the 
bottom  line  being,  keep  that  money  coming. 

We  are  paying  money  to  these  villagers,  are  we  not,  General,  to 
exercise  these  searches?  And  as  far  as  we  know,  the  villagers  don't 
get  the  money.  It  goes  to  the  central  committee  of  the  local  Com- 
munist Party  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Wold.  The  only  exception  might  be  I  believe  we  do  pay  the 
villagers  who  trek  up  from  their  village  and  form  the  bucket  bri- 
gades of  dirt  and  so  forth.  I  think  we  are  paying  those  directly. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Right. 

Mr.  Wold.  Although  I  can't  say  for  sure.  But  yes,  they  are  fully 
compensated  for  their  expenses,  for  what  they  bill  to  us  as  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Are  any  of  these  analysts  here  today  going  with 
you  on  the  January  trip? 

Mr.  Wold.  Probably  all  of  them. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  All  of  them.  All  right.  Excellent. 

Then  I  want  to  read  something  to  you  folks,  not  that  you  haven't 
been  tough  over  there  in  the  past.  I  don't  know  who  Woody  West 
is.  He  is  an  editor  of  Washington  Times  Inside  magazine.  And  he 
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talks  about  what  I  truly  believe  is  pouring  salt  into  the  wounds  of 
the  families,  especially  those  that  hold  out  some  shred  of  hope. 
That  is  McNamara's  Veterans'  Day  trip  to  Hanoi.  And  by  the  way, 
there  is  a  story  of  actual  salt  being  poured  in  wounds.  John  Vessey, 
who  survived  38  days  of  torture,  could  not  feed  himself  for  months 
afterward.  He  had  to  be  spoon  fed  by  a  cell  mate.  He  escaped  over- 
night with  Larry  Atterbury.  Larry  Atterbury's  height  give  them 
away.  They  were  hiding  in  a  river  bank  on  the  Red  River.  And  they 
took  Atterbury,  stripped  him  naked,  took  him  in  a  hut.  I  think  it 
was  at  the  plantation.  A  guard  stood  on  his  wrists  and  his  ankles. 
They  beat  him  for  8  days  until  there  was  not  an  unexposed  or  torn 
up  piece  of  flesh  on  him  from  his  hair — the  back  of  his  hair  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet.  And  I  have  spoken  to  other  POW's  who  said  at 
one  point  after  he  had  stopped  screaming  they  saw  a  medic  rushing 
in.  And  they  asked  this  medic  later,  what  did  you  do?  And  they 
said,  well,  he  was  going  into  shock.  We  put  salt  in  his  wounds  to 
try  and  sanitize  him.  That  would — certainly  was  a  shock.  That 
flashed  in  my  mind  about  salt  in  wounds. 

The  Communist  captors  did  this  to  Larry  Atterbury,  who  escaped 
May  10,  1969,  at  night.  What  they  did — this  is  what  McNamara 
has  done  to  the  families.  He  says,  while  in  Hanoi  last  month 
l^lcNamara  voted  with  Gen.  Vo  Duin  Jopp.  You  may  meet  with  him 
again.  He  asked  the  Communist  wartime  tactician  and  victor,  with- 
out ever  winning  a  battle,  amazing  victory,  if  indeed  there  had 
been  a  second  Gulf  of  Tonkin  on  the  U.S.S.  Maddox  in  1964;  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  used  the  purported  attack  to  gain  congressional 
endorsement  for  the  buildup  of  United  States  troops  in  Vietnam. 
Jopp  solemnly  assured  McNamara  there  was  no  attack.  The  credu- 
lous McNamara  accepted  the  assertion  as  if  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sibility the  wily  old  general  might  be  spinning  him. 

McNamara,  Tet  in  1964,  declared  there  was  unimpeachable  proof 
of  the  second  attack  on  the  destroyer,  closed  parenthesis.  It  evi- 
dently did  not  occur  to  McNamara  that  Hanoi  might  still  remember 
and  hope  for  the  Nixon  American  pledge  of  reparation  money,  after 
settlement  of  the  war,  and  would  be  delighted  to  get  a  cash  com- 
plement to  the  normalization  of  relations.  It  might  be,  too,  that 
Jopp  was  not  reluctant  to  underwrite  the  McNamara  thesis  that 
the  United  States  had  been  wrong,  all  wrong,  very  wrong,  about  a 
war  that  took  the  lives  of  58,000  Americans,  8  of  them  women,  and 
250,0000  South  Vietnamese,  very  low  figure. 

If  the  past  is  able  to  instruct  the  present  at  all,  even  as  the  Na- 
tion ponders  committing  20,000  troops,  more  like  40,000,  to  Bosnia, 
there  ought  to  be  a  harder  minded  contemplation  of  what  happened 
between  1965  and  1975  than  McNamara's  public  meringue  pie. 
McNamara's  fringy  of  exculpation  amounts  to  a  repellant  notion 
that  the  United  States  bears  the  sole  responsibility  for  Vietnam 
during  the  war  and  after. 

This  easily  extends  to  vindication  for  those  who  demonstrated 
not  just  for  American  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia  but  also  for 
U.S.  defeat.  This  goes  all  the  way  up  to  the  Oval  Office,  because 
the  media  in  America  have  defiantly  resisted  ever  investigating  the 
whole  fall  season  of  1969  vis-a-vis  23-year-old  Bill  Clinton. 

The  doctoral  essence  of  the  radical  antiwar  movement,  what  I 
call  the  pro-Hanoi  movement,  that  radical  perspective  has  found 
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refuge  and  endures  notably  on  college  campuses  where  young  cubs 
nowadays  are  drilled  on  the  awfulness  of  democratic  capitalism  and 
Western  ideals  using  Vietnam  as  that  text. 

It  says,  in  Bosnia  there  is  a  chilling  McNamara-like  rhetoric  com- 
ing out  of  the  administration.  Perry's  assertion  is  the  same  guff 
that  McNamara  tossed  off  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  am  going  to  do  an  analysis  of  that  rhetoric  in  an  hour  special 
order  tonight.  Everybody  is  invited  to  join  me. 

Now,  this  post  war  revisionism  of  which  General  Jopp  is  the  key 
war  figure  hero — remember  what  I  told  you  up  in  my  office.  Gen- 
eral— he  gave  the  order  to  execute  five — 3,000  to  5,000  people  along 
the  Purfume  River  after  the  Tet  offensive,  whom  one  of  my  college 
friends,  and  Marine  Lt.  Col.  Ernie  Chetham  led  together,  AA  on 
the  Hill  to  Dan  Lungren,  probably  the  next  Governor  of  California, 
with  Mark  Ravell,  who  just  died  2  years  ago,  these  two  lieutenant 
colonels  took  way  back  a  great  loss  of  life.  And  the  execution  of 
those  people  was  the  major  war  crime  to  come  out  of  Jopp's  assault 
in  the  Tet  offensive  on  the  royal  city  of  Hue. 

He  was  also  the  man  who  decided  to  use  12-  and  13-year-olds. 
Children  that  were  born  in  1959  and  1960  were  used  as  human  as- 
sault waves  in  1972,  which  we  rolled  back  with  B-52  strikes,  part 
of  it,  and  then  again  in  1975  kids  that  were  born  in  the  sixties 
were  being  used  as — in  the  early  sixties,  as  soldiers  in  the  1975  of- 
fensive. I  think  that  is  a  war  crime  and  so  does  Geneva  and  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  So  please  be  steeled,  as 
I  hope  you  have  been  on  other  trips,  not  to  be  manipulated  and 
spun  when  we  know  there  are  certain  demands  that  we  can  make 
on  them  that  really  will  prevent  getting  them  what  they  want 
most. 

They  don't  care  about  what  comes  into  their  country  in  imports. 
It  is  the  exports  they  want.  That  is  where  they  make  the  money 
in  cash,  not  our  imports.  And  they  want  that  most-favored-nation 
status,  and  I  think  on  this  one  I  will  have  the  support  of  key  people 
like  Senator  Bob  Kerrey. 

General  Wold,  you  reportedly  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
family  members  down  in  Atlanta — was  that  in  the  last  3  or  4 
months? 

Mr.  Wold.  Yes.  That  was  about  2  months  ago. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Two  months  ago.  Someone  has  reported  to  me  that 
you  said  the  long  accepted  U.S.  data  base  regarding  accounting  ex- 
pectations is  no  longer  valid.  If  you  said  something  like  that,  could 
you  elaborate  on  it?  Because  it  contradicts  a  decade,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  data  collection  and  analysis. 

Mr.  Wold.  The  questioning  went  specifically  to  the  1987  special 
national  intelligence  estimate  and  the  question  remains,  which  I 
referred  to  earlier,  and  I  think  probably  in  our  discussion  here  be- 
tween me,  Melinda  and  Gary,  that's  what  that  referred  to,  the  en- 
tire remains  issue  which  we  hopefully  soon  are  going  to  begin  to 
undertake  a  new  review. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Right. 

If  I  could  ask  you,  Melinda,  in  1991,  I  think  you  prepared  a  list 
of  17  names  missing  in  action,  that  our  negotiators  at  some  point — 
would  that  have  been  General  Vessey — gave  to  the  Vietnamese  in 
Hanoi.  Thus  far,  only  1  of  those  17  has  been  returned.  If  you  re- 
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member  the  name  of  that  one  person,  please  tell  me.  I  wouldn't  ex- 
pect you  to  necessarily.  But  do  you  believe,  Melinda,  that  the  Viet- 
namese should  be  able  to  unilaterally  resolve  most  of  the  other  16 
cases  out  of  the  17  that  you  prepared? 

Ms.  Cooke.  I  wish  I  could  remember  the  names  on  that  list.  Per- 
haps I  could  answer.  We  have  made  a  lot  of  lists  over  time.  I  do 
remember  a  few.  I  think  we  have  come  to  understand,  in  the  cases 
I  can  remember,  that  the  Vietnamese — that  our  expectations  was 
that  the  Vietnamese  had  recovered  these  remains.  When  we  went 
in  on  the  field,  we  found  out  that  they  lost  them  in  a  sense.  I  can 
remember  a  case  like  that. 

There  are  still  some  cases  about  which  we  have  questions.  I  don't 
want  to  say  that  while  we  do  believe  we  are  going  to  bring  our  esti- 
mates down,  we  still  have  questions  we  need  to  answer  about  some 
of  these  cases.  So  I  can't  remember  the  names  on  the  list. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  But  would  you  make  a  guess  that  that  17  overlaps 
somehow  the  55  that  General  Wold  mentioned? 

Ms.  Cooke.  It  overlaps  in  some  degree,  yes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Something  like  10 — well,  I  won't  hold  you  down  to 
a  figure  but  it  is  some  percentage  of  those? 

Ms.  Cooke.  I  think  there  is  some  duplication  between  those  two. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Overlap? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Yes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  a  question.  Warren,  if  you 
had  one  case  that  sticks  out  in  your  mind,  but  I  don't  want  to  lead 
you  into  a  Bill  Bell  trap  of — ^let  me  put  it  without  mentioning 
names.  Do  you  have  one  or  two  cases  that  really  bother  you  that 
you  keep  coming  back  to  in  a  haunting  way  that  this  is  one  they 
could  resolve  with  a  phone  call  next — in  this  hour  and  then  with 
follow  up  material  within  weeks? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  would  go  back  to  the  three  discrepancy  cases.  After 
1973,  until  1992,  there  were  only  three  discrepancy  cases  in  Laos. 
Shelton,  Hrdlicka,  and  Deburen. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Right. 

Mr.  Gray.  And  in  1987,  the  charge  pressed  them  for  information 
on  these  cases,  as  she  had  done  often,  and  they  said,  we  are  going 
to  give  you  pictures  and  death  certificates  of  all  three  individuals. 
It  never  came  forward. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  And  they  never  did,  even  though  they  took  Ann 
Griffiths,  who  is  with  us  today.  Were  you  with  Ann  when  she  vis- 
ited the  so-called  grave  sites? 

Mr.  Gray.  That's  right. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  And  this  is  what  is  so  offensive.  They  said,  oh, 
these  graves  have  been  bombed.  But  there  was  nothing  of  any 
value  around  there.  So  God  would  have  had  to  be  cruel  and  had 
some  pilot  with  a  shot  up  airplane  who  never  got  to  his  target 
somewhere  over  the  jungle  and  they  came  down  magically  right  on 
the  graves  of  Shelton  and  Hrdlicka,  and  that  is  just  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Gray.  Your  Honor,  in  both  cases  we  have  eye  witnesses  who 
say  they  were  there  when  both  individuals  died  and  they  partici- 
pated in  the  burials.  We  have  dug  through  that  entire  area  and  not 
found  a  single  remain  of  either  Shelton  or  Hrdlicka. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Did  the  people  that  gave  you  that  testimony  seem 
credible? 
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Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir,  they  did.  The  other  individual  Eugene 
DeBruin  in  this  case,  of  course,  is  in  the  South  and  escaped  with 
Deder  Dengler,  was  last  seen  alive  leaving  the  camp,  and  he  said 
to  Deder,  I  am  going  to  this  nearby  mountain  and  I  am  going  to 
wait  there  for  rescue  forces.  What  happened  to  him?  No  one  knows. 

Now,  when  questioned  back  in  1987,  they  said  that  Eugene 
DeBruin  had  died  while  trying  to  escape.  We  don't  think  it  was  Eu- 
gene DeBruin.  We  think  that  was  someone  else  they  were  talking 
about,  but  that  was  their  position  in  1987  that  he  died  while  trying 
to  escape.  They 

Mr.  DORNAN.  They  might  think  the  young  Air  Force  officer  who 
was  beheaded  by  the  machete  crawling  through  the  weeds? 

Mr.  Gray.  Exactly.  I  think  that's  who  they  meant  when  they  said 
he  died  while  trying  to  escape. 

Mr.  Dornan.  And  Deder  Dengler  came  home  to  fly  with  Eastern 
Airlines. 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dornan.  General,  I  am  going  to  submit  some  statements  to 
you,  and — we  have  a  good  relationship  now,  don't  you  think?  I 
mean,  I  think  we  can — I  see  your  staff  is  already  nodding  behind 
you. 

Let's  try  and  see  if  I  can  escape  the  fate  of  many  people  in  this 
Congress;  and  many  people  have  worked  hard  on  this  issue,  of  los- 
ing the  trust  of  the  families.  I  manage,  when  I  go  to  various  meet- 
ings, to  even  get  some  appreciative  applause  from  conspiracy  types 
who  write  really  stem  charges  in  various  Thomas  Paine-type  pam- 
phlets and  booklets. 

Let's  see,  if  I  submit  a  series  of  questions  to  you  given  the  size 
of  your  staff  now,  and  many  of  them,  if  not  all  of  them,  will  be  fam- 
ily generated  through  Al  Santoli  or  John  Chapla  on  my  staff,  and 
I  will  give  all  the  answers  to  Owen  Pickett,  who,  as  you  see,  has 
been  a  stalwart  on  this,  staying  through  every  committee  hearing, 
even  having  to  hear  some  of  my  long  stories  over. 

I  want  to  submit  some  questions  to  you.  One  I  want  to  ask  you 
now,  though,  is  on  the  analytical  results  of  the  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis, or  review,  as  we  call  it,  to  reveal — does  it  actually  reveal  the 
next  steps  you  are  required  to  obtain? 

If  you  could  let  me,  or  the  families  through  me,  because  I  think 
that  way  we  can  assemble  it  into  more  cogent  suggestions,  let  me 
call  in  some  plays  from  the  sidelines  for  you  to  take  to  Hanoi,  some 
moves  to  make;  maybe  even  without  in  a  public  hearing  giving 
away  any  strategy,  maybe  even  enabling  you  to  say  to  them,  you 
haven't  seen  Mr.  Dornan  over  here  since  1985,  he  is  10  years  older. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  an  Intelligence  Committee  and  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  and  he  is  not  going  to  let  go  of  this  now. 

You  know,  you  are  not  going  to  get  most-favored-nation  status 
with  the  Republicans  in  control  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  no 
matter  what  they  try  to  do  at — the  pro-Hanoi  team  does  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  executive  branch,  that  you  have  to  be  more 
forthcoming,  and  then  take  your  best  shot  with  your  best  cases. 

Your  area  of  expertise,  Melinda,  is  what,  is  Laos? 

Ms.  Cooke.  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Dornan.  Vietnam.  And  yours,  Warren,  is  what? 

Mr.  Gray.  Laos  and  Cambodia. 


Mr.  DORNAN.  And  you  are  both? 

Mr.  Sydow.  I  am  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  Vietnam. 

Let  me  just  go  back,  closing  this  on  one  of  the  last  paragraphs 
in  my  opening  statement,  where  I  referred  to  access  to  the  original 
documents  of  the  mortuary  section  of  the  military  law  division  of 
the  Ministry  of  Defense,  which  we  are  led  to  believe  was  the  pri- 
mary organization  of  the  warehousing  of  bodily  remains,  of  de- 
ceased Americans  in  North  Vietnam  and  areas  of  Laos.  Please 
write  to  me  everything  you  can  about  that  military  law  division. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Excellent  testimony  today.  The  committee 
is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.! 
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